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1. Recent Popular Books. 3. Works by Popular Authors, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. In Sets or Separately 
2. Books Strongly Half-Bound, 4. Books in Ornamental Bindings, 
Many being now out of Print, For Presents, Prizes, &c. a 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the Best Workmen, 


Books bound in the shortest possible time. Extra Strong Peather for Zibraries & Book Clubs. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
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NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN CHEAP FORM, 
MR. DOWLING’S CELEBRATED NOVEL, 


THE WEIRD SISTERS, 
In Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 


READ THE FOLLOWINC OPINIONS OF THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


“The story is kept mysterious with success.”—Athenw@um. 

* Holds the er -bound.”— Daily Telegraph. 

** A book to read and be thankful for.”—Standard. 

“It has a breathless concentration of intensity.”—Daily News, 

“ A strange, powerful romance.”—Globe. 

“Is an intensely interesting work.” —Graphic. 

‘*Full of dramatic action.”—Jllustrated London News. 

“ The story is finely and truly impyessive.”—S vectator. 

“The book has not a dull passage.”— Vanity Fair. 

“The nature of the novel is indeed uncommonly fine.”—The World. 

“ Let not the reader imagine that the interest of the story flags even for one moment.” —Saturday Review. 
‘* Establishes the author’s claim to a place amongst the first of living writers.”—Morning Post. 
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MISS LILY TINSLEY’S SENSATIONAL NOVEL, 
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tortuosities of a woman’s vengeance.” 


The Morning Post says :—“ The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss 
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EDWARD MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE;; or, Passages from the Life and 
Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A., Cantab. 


‘* We recognize in the author of ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches 
very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose.” —Saturday Review, 


HIGHER LAW: a Romance. 


** There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to ‘ Higher Law’ for its width of view, 
its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human interest . . . . except ‘ Romola.’ ”— Westminster 
Review. 


BY-AND-BY: an Historical Romance of the future. 
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AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS, 


Upwards ot Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


LEO ENGEL, 


Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 





“Those who need a tonic during the present sultry 
weather cannot do better than make their selection 
from the insinuating beverages enumerated in the 
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(Late Superintendent, X Division, Metropolitan Police.) 
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A ROMANCE OF CIRCUS LIFE. 


Now ready, at every Library, ‘in 3 vols. 


LIN ‘VEL SCLIN Cr. 


A New Novel. By Lily Tinsley. 





“Unquestionably ‘In the Ring’ is a pathetic tale, and the author is manifestly in sympathy 
with her creation.” — Atheneum. 


***In the Ring’ has a great deal of freshness and brightness.”—Spectator. 


‘*Humour and pathos are skilfully blended with homely and truthful traits of character.” 
—Daily News. 


‘**In the Ring’ is noteworthy for its clever description of Circus people. Miss Tinsley has 
acquired remarkable fluency of style for so young an Authoress, and she evidently possesses an 
amount of dramatic fervour that enables her to produce a striking effect whenever it is needed 
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It is an intensely realistic story.” —Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 


‘“* The interest of this work is sustained from first to last in a manner which denotes great skill. 
The fortunes of the members of so lowly a community as Mr. Petman’s travelling circus can become 
an engrossing theme, when written of with the knowledge of character, and the genuine pathos that 
Miss Tinsley’s new work shows her to possess.” — Morning Post. 


‘*A novel dealing entirely with Circus Life is a novelty, and, as such, is sure to please. The 
picture which Miss Tinsley so ably represents of every detail connected with Mr. Pitman’s travelling 
show is full of humour and pathos. The manner in which the story is handled is so bright and 
pleasant that we feel sure it will not lack admirers.”—Court Journal. 


‘In the Ring’ has many merits which will recommend it to the novel-reader. The characters 
who figure in the story are principally in one or other capacity, members of a travelling circus, and 
are drawn from life with such realism as often to provoke a shudder. Miss Tinsley, who certainly 
possesses a remarkable flood of language, has worked out a good story, the interest being sustained 
throughout, and has once more shewn herself to be a keen observer of human nature both in high 
and low life.”—John Bull, 


** Miss Lily Tinsley has struck out a new line in the story now before us. Charles Dickens 
attained his greatest success through depicting the characters he came across in humble life ; and 
Miss Tinsley has certainly increased her high reputation by portraying the faults, fancies, foibles, 
feelings, and fortitude of the genuine circus clown, and those whom he comes across in actual life. 
There is deep pathos, much real sympathy with the hidden force of human trials, struggles, and 
sufferings, and a combination of incidents rarely to be met with even in the best productions of our 
highest masters in the art of fiction. ‘In the Ring’ will produce tears and smiles wherever it is read, 
and there is no reason why it should not secure for its author an enduring fame.”—England. 


“TI have looked through ‘In the Ring,’ written by that prolific young story-teller, Miss Lily 
Tinsley, and find it interesting and full of dramatic episode.” —Referee. 
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THE DARRELL GIRLS: 


A Story of To-Day. 


By LILY TINSLEY. 


AUTHOR OF “IN THE RING,” ‘£4 LONDON SECRET,” “A WOMAN'S REVENGE,” ‘‘ COUSIN 
DICK,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A FAMILY COUNCIL. 


A FEW days later the Darrell girls understood why Uncle Will 
had stopped them while singing “ Home, Sweet Home.” 

There are some misfortunes which steal upon us so slowly and 
silently that we scarcely realise how great they are, but this 
cloud which fell over the sunshiny happiness of River Lodge 
was no floating vapour rising bit by bit, but a dark shadow, which 
fell all of a sudden, as we have seen, without a word of warning, 
upon the happy household. 

And perhaps it was better so, for how any knowledge of evil 
to come would take away the delight of joy before. All mis- 
fortune is, in a sense, mercifully sudden, for it is those who 
hope truly for the best in this life, who are the most happy. 

Hitherto the Darrel! girls had known no cause for fear, and now 
when other more tried spirits would have at once seen the dangers 
which lay around them, they, my so-called heroines, stood 
to their guns steadily, not knowing what they had to shrink 
from. 


TOL. XL. z 
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And this was, for Uncle Will’s sake, the best attitude they 
could have taken, for though during the time which followed he 
often shook his head a little sadly to see how lightly they breasted 
the waves of ill-fortune, he often said to those of his friends he 
knew best, that there was something more than encouraging in 
their utter fearlessness. 

When they heard their Uncle speak so gravely of the bank 
failure the girls looked questioningly at each other, and were 
awed to think what he might really mean, but when there was an 
opportunity for action they forgot to be solemn in the hurry of 
the new excitement. 

With feelings they could not any of them afterwards express 
after he had told his tale, they had sang their song as he had 
bidden them, but as Dorry afterwards declared she for one could 
have given with as much ease “ Here’s a Flagon of Ale,” a rollick- 
ing drinking song, which she was particularly fond of giving in 
true Bacchanalian style, much to the amusement of some of her 
family, and the no less disgust of the others. 

At this remark—excessively Dorry-like in tone—Lin looked a 
trifle shocked, Nell wondering, as if she was not quite sure 
whether the idea was reverent or not, while Kate turned away 
to hide a smile, unwilling to acknowledge that for once she sym- 
pathised with her scrapegrace sister’s bold ideas. 

No one, however, ventured to discuss the same, which was 
perhaps advisable, as Dorry in support of her own side of the 
question, was apt to develope such queer ideas as sometimes 
alarmed her family, lest in spite of ill reports, she might be suffer- 
ing from the over-pressure system. 

The remark was made when, their song concluded, the girls 
had one by one kissed Uncle Will, a little more tenderly, a little 
more lovingly than usual, and leaving him to have his last pipe 
while Biddy shut up, gone up to their neat little rooms. Lin 
and Kate shared one kingdom, Nell and Dorry another, in 
which latter alliance poor Nell’s sensitive nerves suffered 
severely from her sister’s somewhat erratic ways, indeed, at times 
there was a severe threatening of the public peace, when Biddy, 
staunch in her favourite’s defence, did battle royal against the 
hardier school-girl. 


As a rule, the girls retired each into their rooms, save per- 
haps, when some excitement made them linger a bit on the cosy 
little landing, to join in some eager discussion, audible all over 
the house, with its interspersed bursts of gay laughter, and other 
signs of lightheartedness. This continued usually for some 
time, in spite of repeated interruption in the form of dignified 
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command, entreaty, and pretended indifference on the part of 
Biddy, which also sometimes served only as an incentive to 
further wickedness in the way of Dorry’s favourite pastime, a 
pillow fight. 

It stood well for their bringing up, though not perhaps for the 
pillow-cases, that even the elder girls were not above this romp. 
Dorry as a rule started it, aiming at unsuspecting Nell, sure by 
this means to rouse Lin to retaliate in her smaller sister's 
defence. Kate, as Queen Dignity, would expostulate at first, 
then retire in disgust to her room, only to reissue a little later 
in some airy costume to contribute her share in the fun. Then 
it was no half and half battle which ensued. ; 

There were no sides, each of the girl’s hands, or rather arms 
were against the other, and Nell had to defend herself as 
valiantly as did Kate, who when she did take the field, did 
smashing damage on all sides, outrivalling even Dorry in her 
pranks, by her quickness to see an advantage if not by her 
agility to make use of the same. 

All over the landing went the missiles, flying like great heavy 
bats, now banging against the wall, now against the ceiling, or 
falling as some random aim was missed, with a flop to the floor, 
now hitting the mark and sending Dorry staggering against the 
wall, or bowling Nell over altogether, whizzing past Lin’s head 
and carrying away all her hair-pins, or meeting right in front of 
Kate with a force which sent her down on her knees. 


So these four big happy children would romp in one room, now 
in another, now on the landing, getting every moment more 
breathless and excited, but all screaming with laughter and vowing 
they would not be the first to give in. 

When they got up to these tricks, as Biddy somewhat wrath- 
fully called them, it was little use for the old abigail to inter- 
fere. She did try once what her presence would do to stop the 
riot, but whether by accident or design it was hard to say,a 
pillow from Kate’s hand sent her into a sitting position on the 
landing, while her cap floated down over the bannisters, and 
alighted on a gas globe, from which position it had to be rescued 
by Dorry by means of a toasting-fork, ingeniously fastened to 
one of Mr. Darrell’s walking-sticks. 

After this, at the first sign of a combat, Biddy made herself 
very scarce upstairs, not, as she said, wishing to have every 
breath knocked entirely out of her body, contenting herself by 
reiterated appeals from the hall below, to “the honeys,” “ the 
darlints,” “the blessed bairns,” “ the bold wicked childers,” not to 
go and kill themselves outright. 

z2 
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So to torment the fond old soul, repeatediy declaring they 
were the victims of mortal hurts, the girls continued their romps 
with unflagging energy, until Uncle Will’s appearance on the 
scene, candle in hand, would send the combatants flying to 
their rooms to remain prostrate for some considerable period from 
their late exertions. 

But on the night of which I write there was no ghosts on the 
landing, no sounds of war and merriment ;from up the stairs, 
instead, four very sober-faced damsels passed quietly up the 
staircase, Kate leading the way with her usual stately tread, her 
head a trifle less erect than usual, for she was thinking deeply, 
trying to comprehend what the change which was coming would 
mean, Lin following her with her arm linked in Nell’s, an un- 
spoken message to the younger girl not to be afraid that the 
future which had been thus suddenly as it were put into their 
own hands, would find her without someone to cling to, Dorry, 
as usual last, this time because of her desire, perhaps, in honour 
of the solemnity of the occasion, to make the long-suffering 
Miggs go upstairs human instead of canine fashion, on two feet 
instead of four. 

She continued this endeavour across the landing and into her 
room, where the patient animal in his efforts to please his mistress, 
succeeded in performing a sort of somersault, at which Dorry 
broke into a gay laugh. 

“ Dorry, how can you?” expostulated Kate, for as if loth to 
separate just then, Lin had gone with Nell into the room, and 
Kate had followed. 

The girls had in their surprise listened to their Uncle’s story 
almost without making any comment, save that at the end they 
all offered their sympathy in the way they knew best, declaring 
that he need not regret about the money for their sakes, nor 
think for one moment that they would blame him if the future 
was a little different to what he had always had them picture 
it. They were quite willing to face it, with him to be the cap- 
tain of their little army as he had ever been. And then they 
had all got round him and tried to understand how it had 
happened, and wondered and surmised a good deal about the 
cause, in that interest laying but little stress upon the effect. 

Now, however, their ideas were beginning to shoot a bit, and 
questions which they would have hesitated to have expressed 
before Uncle Will for fear of unnecessarily wounding him, 
struggled to be answered. In plain words, each of them 
felt it would be a relief to their feelings to talk the matter 
over, to have one of those family councils such as only a number 
of sisters know how to convene. 
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Dorry’s escapade with Miggs, somewhat irreverent as it 
appeared, broke the ice, and at once the girls gave vent to their 
hopes and fears. It was a very free-and-easy assembly, every- 
body talked when they had a mind, and without, unless they 
wished it, waiting for any answer, and in this new cause for dis- 
cussion everyone was equal, Nell’s, and even Dorry’s opinion, 
being paid quite as much attention to as those of their elder 
sister. The council, too, did not sit in state, each one seeking 
their favourite position or seat when in debate. Lin sat soberly 
in a well-worn arm-chair, hugging her knees with her clasped 
hands, Kate enthroned herself regal wise on one neat little white 
bed, on the end of which Dorry clambered and sat swinging her 
long legs in dangerous proximity to her pet poodle’s black nose, 
while Nell walked slowly about the room, not saying much, but 
evidently thinking a great deal. 

All sorts of ideas were broached as to the change in their 
life that this loss of fortune was to bring, some very gloomy, but 
for the most part td these hopeful young spirits with a bright 
side to them. 

“Uncle says,” said Lin thoughtfully, “that he has not a penny 
in the world he can call his own.” 

“T suppose then we are aristocratic sort of beggars,” said 
Kate, smoothing out her pretty skirt with an air of pride which 
not even a sense of poverty could take from her. “I suppose 
there are plenty of the same sort about, only we don’t happen to 
know them.” 

“ But,” said Nell, pausing before Madame Dignity and eyeing 
her with a sort of sisterly admiration, “if we are aristocratic 
about it now, what are we going to do when these frocks are 
worn out. I shall try and wear mine two weeks instead of one 
to save washing. I wish I had’nt been so much in the 
hammock in this, Lin said its wore them out, but the ham- 
mock was so comfortable, I did not think it mattered. But 
now——” 

And little Nell cast a glance of great reproof at her short 
robed frock, which looked at her from the long mirror, as if 
that young lady had outrivalled even that most extravagant of 
dressers Miss Flora Mackenzie. 

“T’ve always tried to keep mine as clean as I can, but some- 
how every bit of dirt there is handy seems to fly to my clothes,” 
said Dorry, pathetically, but heroically, “ though I hate to be 
grubby, I'll wear mine as long as you do Nell, if I get as dirty 
as a sweep. I know!” with a sudden enlightened idea, “I 
won't wear a frock in the house at all. It will be nice and cool 
this hot weather, and——” 
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“ Really,” began Kate, but Nell cut short any further discussion 
by’saying quaintly, 

“ Does’nt it seem strange that we should be living in sucha 
nice house? It’s not exactly a “beggary,” is it ?” 

“Well, it certainly is better than a barrel in a yard, or an 
archway. On the whole I think it rather comfortable,” put in 
Dorry, who certainly did not look at all as if she would quarrel 
with her circumstances. 

“ That’s just it,’ said Kate, with the conviction of one giving 
forth an important dogma. “ In such a case as this there is a great 
deal in keeping up appearances.” 

This remark called forth at once a volley of comments, Lin 
declared such a process would be following her pet aversion— 
hypocrisy. Nell stoutly protested there was no shame in being 
poor, when that wasn’t anyone’s fault. While Dorry, as usual, 
made her defence in the queerest manner, by stoutly denouncing 
a practice which meant giving your friends the best your larder 
contained, and living yourself on bread and cheese. 


“ A little study on self-denial, and less attention to your appe- 
tite would not hurt you, at any rate,” cut in Kate scornfully. 
But Dorry, as usual, showed the point of her weapon at last by 
making some confused statement about “having to pay a 
doctor's bill. Not that I mind bread and cheese—it is better 
than some people’s attempts at cookery. Do you think,” she 
added, “that we shall have to go without meat, excepting on 
Sundays, like those dreadful Willows? We are none of us 
good looking; but it would be just awful to be as hungry- 
looking as Katie Willow. It takes away all my enjoyment if 
she looks with only one eye at my lunch.” And Dorry grew 
tragic at the thought of other girls sharing their lunch with her 
as she had done many a time with her less fortunate school- 
fellow. Then, rising a little more than above the situation, she 
declared, with some solemnity, “ that she would get an imposition 
every day during lunch time, rather than live on charity.” 


“T do not suppose it will be quite as bad as that,” said Lin, 
trying to smile to hide the growing misgivings which were gra- 
dually creeping into her wiser mind. 

“ Or,” said Dorry gravely, “ I'd go round with a basket before 
school, and get a few scraps, and put them in some of Rusk’s 
bags Lin has saved for curl-papers. Or, if the worst came to 
the worst, I'd sacrifice Miggs, like the ‘what-do-you-call-ems’ 
did at the siege of ‘what’s-its-name.” (Dorrys history was a 
cow shaky.) ‘“ Miggs would make nice sandwiches, don’t you 
think ?”’ 
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And catching the little black poodle from where he lay curled 
up at her feet, the lively girl held him up for inspection as if 
it were a butcher’s committee, then suddenly hugging him to 
her, she emphatically declared she would die rather than see 
him killed. 


It was impossible to help laughing at her pranks ; but Lin was 
trying to see a light through her difficulties, and said gravely : 

“TI do not think we ought to speak lightly about what may 
happen, Uncle seems to be very serious. If all his money is 
gone, we must all help to keep the home together. Let’s think 
a bit, and see what we could all do. It might help Uncle if he 
thought we had made some sort of plans.” 

“All right. Let’s try; I love planning,” said Dorry, enthusi- 
astic at once over this new pastime. 

“Qne would scarcely think so,” said Kate sarcastically, then, 
for once ashamed of her sharpness, added—* But if you can help 
us out of our dilemma, Dorry, we shall look upon you in future 
as a perfect Daniel’ You tell first.” 

Dorry looked gratified ; for, although as a rule she expressed 
profound indifference in return for her somewhat commanding 
sister's attempts to control her—she was keensighted enough to 
know that the commendation of the most severe judge is worth 
the most. Besides this she had in her heart no small admiration 
of the aristocratic young queen—spoke of her to her (Dorry’s) 
friends in a way which would have considerably surprised the 
subject of eulogy, and at times noting the contrast between them 
would have given much to havebeen more like her. She did try a 
faint imitation now and then, but it must, she was obliged to 
confess to herself, have always been a failure, since no one 
noticed any alteration in what Kate called her uncouth manners. 

This effort at reformation was only experienced at times, and 
under the cloak of strictest secresy. As a rule, Dorry contented 
herself with being herself, as she expressed it, or rather with 
trying in a mild sort of way, to copy Lin’s ways and manners— 
an endeavour which up to now, as will have been seen, had 
also resulted in almost complete failure. 

If there was any “siding” in the Darrell family, it was the 
eldest with the youngest, and the two between together. In 
ordinary intercourse Lin and Kate shared, of course, the same 
interests, as did the children, as they in their superiority of two 
or three years, called their younger sisters; but as regards 
mutual relations, a keen observer would soon have detected how 
once again it was a case of extremes agreeing best. 
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It was, perhaps, only natural that Lin’s gentle nature should 
cling to the untrained family cub who, in return, was insensibly 
grateful for a support to lean against, which was not so strong 
as to make her feel her own want of strength. Hitherto, Lin had 
merely held on to the young bear's chain, and held her a little 
in check—in the days to come she might learn, not only to hold, 
but to guide wisely and well. If she did this in time a revolu- 
tion might take place. She would find that during the time she 
had been defending, she had raised up for herself a defender 
such as would be a comfort to her in any time of her own weak- 
ness. 

Kate, again, was too firm in her own strength to need any one 
to lean upon. By-and-by the day might come when she would 
find the true measure of her own hardihood, and if that measure- 
ment left any balance over, it would fare badly with Queen 
Dignity. At present, she was proud and sure, with that sort of 
pride which makes it a pleasure to protect some one weaker, and 
she thus readily accepted the guardianship of her frailer sister, 
who instinctively clung to her instead of to Lin, who so much 
resembled her in nature. For, as Mr. Darrell had already dis- 
covered, pride in Mistress Kate was far greater than love—to 
prove her strength in any cause she had undertaken she would 
have fought until she fell, but it was for supremacy—not for 
love. She would have to feel the pangs—nay, perhaps suffer 
some grievous hurt before humility should claim from her the 
gentler feelings. 

Kate, before she would be worthy the throne she aspired to, 
had to learn her own weakness; and Nell, timid, trusting 
little Nell, ere she even sat upon the low step she had chosen, 
would have to have confidence in her own strength. 

There is more meaning than we guess in the quaint old Bible 
teaching—“ The first shall be last, and the last shall be first.” 
Would the lessons which these girls were to learn in the future 
be learned easily, or would there be pain and suffering? We 
shall see. 

Meanwhile, during this digression, the plans for that future 
were being laid. 

Dorry, never at a loss for an idea—after a moment or two’s 
consideration—burst out with her opinion. It would take too 
long to detail it here. It suffices that among the chief items 
were the emigration of the whole family, a scheme for Dorry 
herself to assume male attire, and be the right-hand man—the . 
founding of a colony on wealth attained somewhat Whittington 
fashion by Kate or Lin—Dorry had no respect for persons— 
marrying some rich native king—a general settlement of the 
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sisters among his highest followers—the whole scheme to end in 
the return of the Darrells to Europe in a ship, the like of which 
had never touched English shores before—where the flourishing 
family, on the score of their aristocratic relations, would 
entertained by royalty and, and—— 

Between the utterance of the conjunction, not having any link 
by which to join her dreams to possibility, Dorry’s glorious plans, 
as usual, fell to pieces. Her effusion was perhaps pardonable, 
owing to her having, only a little while before, had her ideas of 
travel excited by devouring wholesale, “ The Voyage in the Sun- 
beam.” Already she imagined herself a second Lady Brassey. I 
verily believe that, at that moment had a second “Sunbeam” 
sailed up to the door she would have hoisted her family aboard, 
and without one thought of detraction, taken command of what 
would have been a far more glorious expedition than the one 
she had read of. 

Her plan, however, was greeted as might have been expected 
anything but favourably. Kate indignantly protesting against a 
marriage being arranged for her with anyone who might be used 
as a sort of show figure afterwards. 

“ Well, I do call that absurd pride. Why, such a relation let 
out at so much a day to a show would be a standing income— 
human curiosities, I believe, never sit—always walk about the 
crowd, don’t they—give a limp paw to anyone who is courageous 
enough to bring attention on him or herself by taking it, and 
look altogether as if they would give the world to be just for a 
little while like other folks. I never disbelieved that pretty little 
verse Kate is so fond of quoting at me about ‘Seeing ourselves 
as others see us, until I saw the fat woman at Royston fair last 
summer. Talk about a living lesson to greedy people; why, 
the Mutual Improvement Society ought to circulate copies of 
that elephantine lady’s photo, and we shouldn’t hear so much 
about Banting,” ran on Dorry in her queer way of mixing jest 
and earnest. 

Kate fell in with her mood, and solemnly declared her inten- 
tion, if the worst came to the worst, of going in for the fat 
woman line, and by so doing keep her family from the streets. 

“ After all,” she said, with a glance at her pretty well-formed 
figure, “it must be rather nice to have so many people flock to 
see and admire you.” 

Here Lin cut short the joking by saying gravely— 

“ But, seriously, girls, there is one thing we can and must do, 
and that is——” 

“Don’t say it,” interrupted Kate imploringly. “I have tried 
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to put off the evil hour so long as I can—let us be free say, until 
to-morrow. I promise you then I'll be as trodden down at the 
heel as you like. Ill bring out all my certificates, and let my 
hair tumble over my face, and wear faded bundle dresses—only 
please,” with a pathetic glance at her daintily clad reflection in 
the mirror, “ wait till I have had a good night’s rest.” 

“ Certificates !—What do you mean ?” asked Dorry, trying to 
fit the portrait Kate had drawn to the original. Then, seized 
with a sudden idea—“ Kate,” she flashed out, “ you're not going 
to be like Miss Winterburn, and——” 

A moan from Kate drowned the rest. 

“ Haven't I asked you not to say that,” she said. “ Be kind, 
oh, mighty judge, and spare me sentence till to-morrow morn- 
ing ¢ 

But Nell had guessed the truth, and dropping a whole hand- 
ful of pins she had absently removed from the cushion, burst 
out :— 

“Lin, you are going to teach us, are you ?” 

Kate groaned louder than before, and Dorry looked a trifle 
aghast, but Lin met the case bravely. 

“Yes, I do mean that, Nell. Why shouldn’t I, or ‘rather 
we? Kate has her drawing and French, and I my music.” 

But though she laid out her accomplishments with the rest, 
Lin sighed softly to think of turning her greatest pleasure into 
work. Often and often she had deciared how hateful it’must be 
to teach what had come to her, one might almost say, naturally. 

Dorry knew this only too well, having considerable know- 
ledge of refractory scholars from personal experience. Though 
one would hardly have imagined so from the way she burst out 
with— 

“ Lin, you don’t mean to say you are going to get your living 
by teaching children the five finger exercises and scales, when 
you can play as you do?” 

“ It’s nota matter of taste,” returned Lin, trying not to look as 
if she did not like it, knowing well she would be a sort of example 
to the rest. Thus early she was beginning to learn her lesson. 

“If we have got to earn our living we must do it as best we 
can, not how we like. Ihad to be taught my notes and five 
finger exercises and my scales once upon a time, so I shall only 
be doing as I am done by ?” 

* But,” said Nell, “you would have paid quite as well without 
being taught them. I mean,” percciving the ill-logic ot her state- 
ment. You did not want them hammered into your head as most 
childrea do.” 
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“ Oh, it’s awful,” cried Kate, “Lin as a music mistress is bad 
enough, but she at least has a small amount of patience, but I, 
oh! it can’t be,” waving her hands melo-dramatically. “It can’t 
be, I’d sooner go out and sweep a crossing with a chance of being 
run over by the Weston’s carriage than teach drawing.” 

But though she spoke half laughingly there were tears in her 
eyes which showed her pride was touched. 

“If I got a lot of pupils,” said Lin hopefully, as usual taking 
the bright side directly the rest despaired, “I might make enough 
to save you going out Kate. Is there any one we know who 
wants a music mistress. I know Mrs. Merton’s daily governess 
leaves this quarter, and she is going to send Ada and Kate to a 
day school. I might ask her to let me try and teach them, and 
see how they would get on, but I am half afraid even to play 
before her because she understands music so well herself.” 

“Nellie Winter told me her mama was not going to let her and 
Teddie learn with Miss Kayley any longer,” murmured Dorry, 
not sure whether to hold the fact out hopefully or not, “ because 
“she charged so much and they did’nt improve fast enough.” 


“ She spoke to me about them a little while ago, and one would 
have thought to hear her talk that she expected them to develop 
into champion players after about a week’s learning. Besides,” 
and Lin’s face fell perceptibly, “ Miss Kayley herself told me only 
last month neither of the children seemed to have the slightest 
bit of music in them, did not even like it to begin with, and if 
she cannot knock liking and the practice into them, I’m sure I 
shan’t be able to.” 

“That's just it,” groaned Kate, savagely clutching hair pins 
from her head and sticking them in the bed curtain. “ Mothers 
don’t seem to think there is such a thing as talent required. 
They only like the honour of being able to say to their neigh- 
bours : ‘ My dear Nellie and Teddie are studying drawing with 
Miss So-and-so, or music with Miss What’s-her-name.’ Studying, 
when if the truth were known the little barbarians don’t know 
how to draw so much as a straight line, or how to distinguish C 
sharp from D flat.” 

On being informed of their lamentable display of ignorance, 
Kate took refuge in dignified silence while Lin continued— 

“T wonder how much I could earn a year, and how much it 
costs us to live?” 

“ Not much,’ said Kate dismally. 

Lin looked dismayed. 

“Why, Miss Hoxton only charged one guinea a quarter for 
my lessons, so I suppose as I have had no experience I shall 
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have to be content with one or perhaps only fifteen shillings. I 
am afraid at that rate I shan’t make my fortune.” 

“Oh! dear, oh! dear,” cried Kate, starting up again, and shak- 
ing her thick tresses down over her shoulders like a dark cloak. 

“If being poor means this sort of thing, I wish we were rich 
again, I do ?” 

Kate little knew how many times she would utter that wish in 
the days to come, for this was but the foreshadowing of what 
was to come. But the bank was broken and all wishing was alike 
vain. 

A chorus of sighs certified that already the other girls under- 
stood, Then Dorry again broke the silence by saying~ gaily, 
“ Every cloud has a silvery lining, If we are going to be as 
poor as this Uncle won’t be able to pay for my going to Miss 
Peter's. Hurrah, it’s an ill wind that blows no one any good.” 

“ And what do you think is going to become of you ?” asked 
Kate, with a trace of unusual bitterness in her tone. Already 
she smarted under the lash. “ Do you want to be a burden on 
Uncle for the rest of your days?” Dorry indignantly protested, 
but Kate was remorseless. “ What are you good for at present ?” 

She was sorry she had been so sharp the next moment for as 
if in answer, to the question, from out Dorry’s pocket fell her 
crumpled report. A monument to wasted time and opportunities. 
Dorry coloured high and the sharp reply which was on her lips 
died away on her tongue. She stooped and picked up the paper 
and turned away to the window crumpiing it in her hand. Lin 
looked longingly at her, but she knew Dorry’s nature required a 
sting now and again such as she had not courage to give, besides 
just then she felt as if a soft word or two would upset them all. 

“T daresay we shall all do what we can,” she said, quietly. 

For some moments there was silence, then Nell came to a 
sudden standstill in her restless walk. 

“What do you think I could do, I’m so stupid, I’m afraid I 
should not be fit for anything, even for teaching children their 
letters. And they don’t pay well for that. Will's cousin went 
into a school when her father died and they only gave her £2 a 
quarter, and she had tosleep on a bed with only one blanket in 
the winter, and eat the most dreadful things for dinner. Rather 
than do that, I'd, well I won't say die, but I’d go out charing, 
or as a step girl.” 

And Nell folded her little white hands with a patient gesture 
which made just the prettiest and daintiest of misses, certainly 
very unlike either of the characters she had appropriated. 

“How much will you charge, and do you find your own hearth- 
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stone,” asked Kate laughing, but with her eyes glistening so 
that she had to pull Nell’s face down on her knee by its curls, 
that she might not see. “Well I’m sure its all I’m fit for,” 
burst out Dorry, her thoughts evidently getting beyond her. She 
had smoothed out her crumpled report, two big hot tears of 
mingled mortification and penitence tracing a roadway 
down her cheeks and falling with a “ splash,” one on the ill-con- 
duct marks and the other on the evidence of a worse habit, late- 
ness, completely blotting them out, as if to tell her that the first 
steps to her usefulness lay in conquering these faults. 

“ I did’nt care abitabout this report half an hour ago, and now,” 
with increased tragedy, contrasting with her doleful face, “ now I’d 
give,” pausing for a similie, and as usual taking a most inappro- 
priate one, “ every hair in my head and go about as bald as—as 
Mrs. Langton’s baby, to have it as good as Jess Turner even, 
although I jeered at her because she had got a first in in French. 
I did mean to try what I could do, when it came to the last, but 
now I shan’t have a chance.” 

It was a new thing to see rampageous Dorry in the character 
of penitent, and the whole family at once flew to console her, and 
declare their certainty of her having been no worse than they 
themselves had been, an opinion which they had hitherto not 
maintained. Lin, however, put in a rider to the effect, that she 
was sure her (Dorry’s) career at Miss Peters would not be thus 
summarily cut short, and that there would therefore be plenty 
of time to support her assertion. 

“If I do go back,” said the young lady, rubbing her hand, 
boy-like across her eyes, “ I'll drown myself on the way home 
if I don’t bring home one at least of those horrid ugly books, 
‘old editions bound up,’ as Kate Linton says, ‘ with the College 
stamp on the back.’ I'll do it, if I have to sit up all night to be 
up in time in the morning, and wear an iron collar to make me 
remember to behave, though I de not think even that will make 
me keep quiet in Monsieur Dufrier’s class. Nothing but being 
bound and gagged would keep me from making fun of him, he 
is is so awfully funny, especially since he has had such a bad 
influenza.” 

And Dorry, calling to her remembrance some of the tricks 
which she had played off on her much enduring French master, 
whom I regret to say she treated with as scant respect as she 
did Miggs, to whom she had more than once on account of his 
shaggy, unkempt appearance, compared him, smiled through her 
tears, and signalised her departure from old and unruly habits 
by swinging herself over the end of the bed with an ease which 
a practised athlete might have envied. 
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After which feat she sat down tailor-fashion on the coverlet 
and sighed heavily, a sign of misgiving which was echoed on all 
sides, a proceeding which roused for a moment the spirit of fun, 
and made the girls laugh heartily. 

Uncle while sitting alone with his not too cheerful thoughts 
in his little study below, caught the sound and scarce knowing 
why, smiled too. And somehow when he had done so his 
thoughts were not quite so gloomy. “If they’re not afraid 1 do 
not think I need be. If only I am spared, I work up again to 
where I was. They shan’t suffer more than I can help.” 

And then he laid aside his pipe and taking his lamp, crossed 
the room and held it so that the light fell upon two portraits 
framed above his desk. There was no need to ask who they 
were, Uncle Will had been quite right when he said Jack’s 
girls shared their mother and father’s likeness between them. 

Mr. Darrell looked up at the pictures for a few minutes, then 
bending his head as if they were real and not painted faces, which 
looked down at him, he said within himself “I'll go on doing my 
duty by them no matter what happens. They’re Jack’s girls, 
and I gave him my promise to take care of them, and I mean to 
keep it, please God.” And then he turned down the lamp and 
as he always did before going to rest by the dim light of the moon 
shining in at the window, looked long and tenderly at another 
and even fairer and dearer picture which was never absent from 
him. 

Two or three moments went by, and then he was called to 
himself by hearing the girlish voices above calling cherrily to 
each other “ good night,’ as the family conference broke up. 

Then he bent his head, and solemnly, nay reverently kissing 
her image who was too good for this earth—went calmly and 
peacefully to seek the repose he so much needed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WE WILL DO WHAT WE CAN. 


THE girls had made their plans half in jest, half in earnest, 
not knowing how far it might be necessary to carry them out. 
They decided to say nothing about them till they saw how things 
went, and on the morrow were both cheerful and courageous. 
Uncle Will bade them almost gaily good-bye at the top 
of the lane, for by common consent, asif to atone for the much 
regretted omission of the day before, all the girls escorted him 
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thus far on his way, and he set off once more to the big city com- 
forted and cheered by the remembrance of those four girlish 
faces smiling a gay God speed to him from out a back ground 
of waving branches. 

If he had seen the same four faces a few moments’ later, his 
pleasant encouraging memory might have been somewhat spoilt. 
On returning back into the house the girls found Biddy sitting, 
Marius like, among the ruins of breakfast, weeping out her woe 
over the catastrophe which had befallen her beloved children, 
and which she had only learnt from Mr. Darrell, prior to his 
leaving the house; for lowly as she had began life in the house- 
hold, Biddy was only just considering the hand she had had in 
bringing up the little orphans, was now very high in authority. 

She had shared all their joys and sorrows from Lin’s delight 
at a new rattle to Dorry’s agony when she thought her darling 
Miggs was about to succumb to not her teasing, but a severe 
attack of distemper. This latest addition to the doleful list was 
however greater thak any she had yet had to sympathise in—or’ 
try to find a cure; nay, what was worse, this latter operation in 
which she had hitherto been so successful was entirely out of the 
question. 

If it had been merely a case which could have been remedied 
by hard work, patient waiting or any other effort on ier part, 
Biddy would not have hesitated a moment in laying herself upon 
the altar. As it was no sacrifice she could make would in any 
way tend towards putting matters straight. 

She had received the news from her master in respectful 
silence seeming to his ever accusing spirit to lay the fault at his 
door ; but in intention merely wishing to hide any sign of emotion 
which vivid imagination at once conjured up of the miseries 
which lay before her “poor dear childers,” indeed, breaking 
down when the door had closed behind him—and it was thus 
the girls found her sobbing out her grief in the deserted dining- 
room. 

Alarmed by this show of fear—the girls began to conjecture 
that after all matters were not quite as promising as they had 
fondly imagined, and feminine-like, began to look very doleful 
and get out their handkerchiefs by way of keeping Biddy 
company, until so used was the old woman to taking to herself 
the office of comforter, that she promptly veered round and 
swept away all the misgivings she had herself.excited—ending by 
almost bringing the girls back to their former cheerfulness. 

Almost, but not quite, for where the shadow has fallen, the 
frost lies the longest. This was the first knowledge of ill that 
had ever fallen upon these girls. They had of course had their 
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little troubles, at the time no doubt seeming as great as other 
people’s calamities, but they had been for the time only without 
casting any very deep omen on the future. 

There had been one balm which Uncle Will had always 
applied to such wounds, one whose use could not fail to soothe 
away little worries—* Well girls, it is not quite so bad as it might 
be, we’ve got our home and good health, and so their can’t 
be much to complain of after all.” 

In this new trouble, Uncle Will had never said so much, but 
the girls had already flown to it, taught by long experience its 
efficiency. 

And while they were trusting in it as a rope of safety, suddenly 
it was as it were snatched from their grasp by no less a hand 
than that of Biddy who, had she known what she had done, would 
rather have bitten out her tongue than have been the first to 
disclose the worst item in the events which were to be feared. 

“* All your Uncle’s money gone, every farthing he says, what a 
mercy I’ve just paid up every blessed bill we owed in the place— 
even to that fivepence-half-penny that that thief of a milkman 
charged us tor the cream that went sour on the step before I 
could open the door which he says I didn’t do till the sun had 
got at it, as if I hadn't told him dozens of times to knock until 
he does make me hear. Well,” pulling up sharp as was very 
welcome in some of her long rambles in and out of the subject 
in hand, till she could scarcely follow her meaning at all. “ Well, 
I paid him the money, robbing the master though it was, for he’s 
been very civil since I told him my opinion of him; and it’s a 
good thing I did settle up a bit for what’s going to happen now, I 
can't tell,no more than if I was stupid. It struck me all of a heap 
when he told me, and I ain’t got over it yet; every penny of 
money gone with the bank, he says, I always told him not to 
trust his savings to other people. The man isn’t born yet I’d 
let handle my little store, and though they say it isn’t safe to 
keep money in the house, I hold you can look after your own 
property as well as other folks could for you. But, if your 
Uncle’s money’s gone—it’s gone, and what’s to become of you 
all I should like to know, you can’t go on running up bills 
for ever. People will have to be paid sometime or other, even 
if they sell the roof above your head to get their money. 
Not that master ’ll wait for them to turn him out. He'd 
rather sleep in the streets than be dishonourable. But I want 
to know where you are to go, if you turn out of here—your 
home that’s been ever since you was born.” 

Biddy in her Irish impetuous grief, did not mean to put 
the question quite so harshly to the four open girlish hearts 
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and never guessed how suddenly she had burst this idea upon 
them. 

It was only then that they understood why Uncle Will had 
stopped their singing “Home, sweet home.” 

In their greatest fear, they had never thought of their trouble, 
as touching their home. 

And now Biddy spoke as if they might have to leave it— 
to leave River Lodge—the dear old home—the beautiful old 
garden—ever nook and cranny of which seemed part of their 
lives. 

These girls were not hysterical highly strung young ladies who 
at the thoughts of quitting their ancestral mansion were ready 
to fling themselves upon the floor and pulling dowa their back hair 
declare midst broken sobs that nothing in the world should make 
them leave the home of their childhood—though perhaps directly 
previous to this assertion they had been grumbling roundly at 
various little inconveniences of structure, such as narrow stairs, 
small cupboards, pekey rooms, small chimneys, together with a 
reviling against the situation and neighbourhood, and not a few 
indignant protests at shabby, inelegant furniture. 

All these little grievances—only natural to the ill-balanced 
human mind—are, as a rule, forgotten in the distress at parting 
from all dear associations—a distress given forth in a most dra- 
matic and effective manner. 

As I have said, the Darrell girls were not a bit like heroines, 
if such conduct as described above could be considered heroic. 
They were not, as we know, given to any great outward expres- 
sion of their feelings, even among themselves. 

Thus, when they understood the drift of the old servant's 
remark, although it came as more than a surprise to them, they 
did not in any way show what they felt by any expression of 
their feelings, or words, save Kate, who had been standing by 
the window plucking off the dead geranium leaves, and who, 
turned sharply with a sudden flash in her eyes, 

“You don’t think that, do you, Biddy?” she asked in a way 
which almost dared the old woman to support her statement. 

This, Biddy—guessing or thinking she guessed the mischief 
she had done—was not prepared to do; instead she changed 
her tactics altogether. 

But the train was laid, and though, before she finally departed 
with the last of the breakfast things to her own domains, she 
fondly imagined she had smoothed matters over, a keener observer 
might have been less satisfied. 

Dorry, it is true, had departed for school at her usual break- 
neck speed ; while Lin had set about fulfilling one of her sister’s 
neglected duties, namely, that of attending to the wants of Sweet 
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the canary, and Kate went quietly on with her gardening opera- 
tions. 

Nell rarely occupied herself with anything during the morning, 
so it was nothing new to see her stroll off down the garden alone. 
But certain it is that there was one young lady who was not in 
to time at Miss Peter's Academy, and who recorded her first late 
mark in the new and concluding month of the term for once 
without some saucy rejoinder such as was wont to set her “‘ set ” 
off, z.¢., into roars of laughter at their leader’s wit and imperti- 
nence ; that poor Swect chirrupped and sweeted in vain for his 
breakfast, all his pleadings being drowned in the flow of music— 
a regular concert—of which the shady little parlour was the 
scene; and that in lieu of rubbish when she at length turned 
from the window Kate flung away a handful of glowing blos- 
soms. Plainly, she had not been thinking of what she was 
doing. Neli, too, did not only confine her rambles that morning 
to the garden, instead, roaming about from it to the house and 
out again, in a very listless sort of way. 

Dinner passed off more silently than usual, even Dorry’s, half 
defiant, half aggrieved, announcement of her “ late mark,” failed to 
bring down upon her head the usual torrent of reproach, and 
she departed to school without any pudding, fully half-an-hour 
before the time, met a friend on the way, and straightway un- 
bosomed herself to such an extent that it was only by a miracle 
that she “saved her bacon,” as she expressed it, after all. 

At the Lodge matters were much the same as in the morning. 
Kate early departed from the scene ; this time, not to pay visits, 
but to go for a long ramble alone in the fields. As a rule, she 
was fond of company, but when not very far from home— indeed, 
suspiciously near the end of the lane—she caught sight of a pink 
anc blue striped cap, which was visible to her just above the 
level of the hedge—instead of quickening her pace to overtake 
it, she took a short cut over the common and went on her way 
solus, although the dainty cap had evidently the same wearer as 
-on the afternoon before, and she herself was looking quite as cap- 
tivating—if not more so—because of a sort of troubled, thoughtful 
look in her eyes, and a proud, defiant line round her mouth, 
which had not been there on the day previous. 

At least such was the opinion of someone who considered 
himself a judge in such matters, for it seemed ‘Miss Kate was 
not to go home unescorted, though her cavalier this time was 
not quite so youthful or interesting in appearance as Mary 
Balfour’s “ brother from College ;” but he was, for all that, none 
the less ready to express his appreciation of Nature’s beauties-— 
meaning, I suppose, those of the country around. At any rate, 
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Kate—who on his overtaking her, walking, in spite of the heat, 
at a swinging pace through a cornfield as shadowless as the 
ocean itself—had seemed a trifle inclined to resent the intrusion 
of her would-be cavalier’s company, before they parted, bright- 
ened up considerably, a proceeding which certainly did not 
detract from her charms, and at the same time flattered her 
entertainer in no small degree. And he was just at that age 
when the human heart, male at least, is most susceptible of 
compliments. 

The sight, however, of her home seemed to bring the 
shadows back into Kate’s face, and when she entered the house 
there was very little change in her manner to when she had left 
it. 

She found Lin gone on Nell’s half performed mission of charity, 
namely, to see Mrs. Turner, little Meg’s mother; while Nell 
herself evidently tired out with her household rambles, lay 
curled up in Uncle Will’s well-worn armchair, fast asleep with 
her work lying on the floor beside her. 

Plainly, industry was not a very strong point in the Darrell 
family, but then there was an excuse for Nell’s laziness. Dreams 
were just then—and for the first time, perhaps—more pleasant 
to her than reality. ; 

Kate seemed to guess that, for though, as a rule, she was 
somewhat severe on her younger sister's non-energetic habits, 
this time she drew the curtain softly over the window to shield 
the sun from the sleeper’s face, and then struck with an idea, 
drew paper and pencils from a drawer in the bookcase and pro- 
ceeded to sketch her as she slept. 

To do this, she had to take in a bit of the room, an old and 
rather valuable bracket laden with some curious ornaments—the 
veneration of the girl’s since children—and something which 
was even yet more sacred—her father’s portrait. 

Kate, with something of an artist’s fervour, caught by a sort 
of simple grace in her young sister’s attitude, put in these 
details with a steady hand, then suddenly paused, and keeping 
her eyes no longer fixed on that one corner, let her glance 
wander round the room, as if she were taking stock of all it 
contained. 

After a moment she shut her eyes, and this time she was 
evidently seeing how far the picture was impressed upon her 
mind, for when she opened them, the unwonted shadows in her 
eyes were even deeper, while the proud, defiant lines at her 
mouth had disappeared altogether. 

Nor was this the only sign that she was in one of her soft 
moods, for presently, as her eyes rested on Nell—fairy little 
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Nell, so different to what she was herself, lying peacefully asleep 
with the soft light filtered through the crimson curtain, falling 
upon her—a gentler look stole into the young artist’s face—a 
look which became it even better than the usual pride. If 
sisterly love so animated and transformed her, what would be 
the effect of an even holier feeling. 

For just then she was realising a little what the new tide in her 
life might mean, and she was thinking very gently of the real 
baby of the family, little Nell. 

And while she sat thus thinking Lin came home, awed and 
very quiet, and Nell and Kate both woke from their dreams to 
hear the sad news—could such news be otherwise—of little Meg 
Turner’s mother’s death. 

The girls at Stephen Hartley’s wish had for some time taken 
it in turns to go and see the poor woman who had been breaking 
down for some time, and the news of her death touched them all. 

Kate said nothing, but it was plain to see by her face that the 
mystery of mysteries, changed her tide of thoughts into a yet 
deeper channel, but Nell, already fretting over a grief greater 
than any she had ever known—grew graver and graver every 
moment till at last she burst out, 

“Qh! And I never took her the soup after I promised,” with 
that she broke down, and fairly sobbed out this, and all her pent 
up feelings of the unhappy day—upon the head of Uncle Will's 
arm-chair. 

Lin smiled a watery smile at the doleful cry, and did her best 
to offer comfort by saying that the soup would have been too 
late in any case, but while she dried Nell’s tears, two unbidden 
ones crept slowly down her own cheeks and fell like two big 
diamonds on her sister’s brown curls. 

On this doleful scene—a moment or two later Dorry made her 
appearance, the last unit of distress—having, to make up for her 
unusually early arrival at school, endeavoured to raise her droop- 
ing spirits by a game of romps with the members of some of 
the lower classes—which excitement ended in an imposition of 
some hundred lines to all concerned. 

Madcap Dorry was somewhat used to this style of thing her- 
self, but that any one younger too than herself should have to 
suffer for her high-spiritedness was a great blow to her pride ; 
just then, too, perhaps for the first time, it was hurtful to her 
feelings to have to own how soon she had broken through her 
resolve to mend her ways in future. . 

“ More waste of time—paper and pencil,” she said, flinging her- 


self into a chair—and scattering her school belongings on either 
side. 
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“I’m disgusted with myself, that I am.” 


Lin’s heart was touched by this somewhat unusual self-abase- 
ment. 


“ Don’t be downhearted, Dor, I’ll read the words out to you. It 
won't take half so long then, and I don’t suppose you are so 
very much to blame.” 


“Oh! but I was,” returned Dorry, bent on complete self- 
prostration. “Those little kiddies would never have done what 
they did if I hadn’t led them on—and” without the faintest 
shadow of conceit in her tone, “I don’t believe they would ever 
have thought of the things—much less done them. Oh!” with 
a sudden liveliness of manner breaking out, “it was a lark to 
see Miss Parker rubbing away at her spectacles to clear them, 
when all the time they were the prepared glasses little Florrie 
Wilmot’s brother had when, as she described it, he had a bad eye. 
Miss Peters is always impressing on us, the importance of 
graphic touches—I think little Flo’s got the knack, and the im- 
position too.” And Dorry sank back into tragic remorse again, 
such as at any other time would have been most comical had it 
not been for the underlying cause. As it was the whole family 
joined in comforting the offender. Biddy produced from the 
kitchen a fragrant cup of cocoa, the delinquent’s favourite 
beverage. Lin laid aside her work to do the promised “ reading 
out,” Nell performed little odd services of getting paper ready, 
sharpening pencils, counting lines, wiping away her tears, fur- 
tively meanwhile, while Kate quictly perpetrated a piece of 
wickedness on her own account by copying out part of the 
punishment herself, disguising her own bold free hand into a 
fairly good imitation of the schoolgirl’s uncertain scrawl. This 
little employment took their thoughts a little off their troubles, 
and they were at least hopeful when they at length went to meet 
Uncle Will. 


But the first glimpse of his face roused all their old fears, and 
it was a very sober little party indeed, which returned slowly up 
the lane. 

Mr. Darrell seemed at first rather to wish to leave matters of 
business undiscussed, and made the usual inquiries concerning 
the day’s doing, which the girls answered as cheerfully as they 
could, but ere long he saw that the real truth could not be worse 
to them than vague fears, so he told them as much as he thought 
they would understand of how matters were. 


It did not take long, nor much understanding, for short as had 
been the time since the beginning of the trouble—Uncle Will 
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was master of his affairs—and already had in hand his plans for 
the future—the future which was to be so very different to what 
he had once dreamed. 

The girls listened attentively, but even as they did so, they 
were aware that there was something he still held back, some- 
thing he was afraid to tell. Instantly their thoughts flew to their 
own fears, but all their timid efforts to ascertain the truth were 
vain, until Dorry’s feelings were worked up to such an extent that 
she burst out with the plain question. 

“ Uncle, we shan’t have to leave here, shall we ?” 

Then, for the first time, Mr. Darrell’s voice shook as he answered 
after an almost breathless pause, 

“T did hope, girls, that it would not have been quite so bad 
as that, but I find unless I hold nothing, absolutely nothing, back 
I cannot pay in full. I might go with the rest, and get matters 
arranged, and that of course would make ita little less hard, 
but that is not what I hoped and wished.” 

There was a silence, neither of the girls knew exactly what to 
say, till continuing speaking, Uncle Will brought the matter 
closer home. 

“They have been at me all day to say Ill go with the 
others, but I said wait a bit and see what my girls said. They 
always come to me in their troubles, its only fair I should go to 
them in mine, especially as they are so much concerned.” 

Instinctively the girls drew nearer, and perhaps without know- 
ing it, braced themselves up to bear their part in the struggle, 
now they knew that they would be responsible. 

“ Of course,’ continued Mr. Darrell, “ you know what I mean 
by giving up everything. It does mean our leaving this home, 
perhaps High Meadows altogether, and going to town to live, 
though I will try very hard to do without that, for I want my 
girls to grow up in a sheltered garden if I can. Of course all 
this can be avoided, and perhaps many more little troubles if I 
come to the arrangement, so I want your opinion girls as to 
which I had better do.” 

It was perhaps due as much to the unflinching way in which 
their adopted father had laid down one by one the elements of 
the sacrifice which they were required to make, as to the frank 
honesty of the young hearts that there was no pause between 
the question and their answer. 

Dorry, though the youngest, was the spokesman of the party. 

“Do what is the best—you know what I mean—what will 
make them—I mean everybody—think the best of you. I speak 
for self and partner—I mean—am I right, ladies ?” 

Never was there a more quick or more unanimous assent to 
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this general appeal, and then they all crowded round to get the 
reward of their generosity in hearty kisses, and still more heart- 
felt thanks. 

“T knew my girls would choose the right way,” said Uncle 
Will, looking as proud and pleased as if he had just received, 
instead of lost, a fortune. He beamed more than ever, though 
with a suspicion of tears in his eyes, when warming to the 
heroism of the moment, Kate unfolded their plans of the even- 
ing before. 

Lin it is true had been chief in forming the same, in spite of 
some opposition, but she made no demur when Queen Dignity 
received the honours, as Mr. Darrell drew her glowing face down 
to his own, and said proudly, 

“You can’t think what a help it is to me to hear you all ready 
to help yourselves. It was the fear of how you would take all 
this that has been my greatest trouble all along. Now I know 
we are all ready to put our shoulders to the wheel, I haven’t the 
least fear we shall hoist the family coach out of the rut. Mind 
I don’t say I shall call you into active service, unless I am 
actually obliged, but as I know my young soldiers are ready at 
the first moment of command I am prepared to meet any 
enemy.” 

And so ended the first day of the great trouble. 


» 


(Zo be continued, ) 














A COSMOPOLITAN ACTOR. 


By J. B. HOWE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AT the close of the season which terminated at the end of June, 
having a great desire to see Niagara, I accepted an engagement 
with my former manager, James Biddles, of the Bower Saloon 
(who had been imported by Mr. Barry for utility) to travel 
through some of the little towns in the western part of New 
York State for a summer season, prior to returning for the 
regular autumn one at Boston. We played at a little hall that 
was used also as a “ meeting house,” not a hundred yards from 
the Falls, and while “painting the home to which could love 
fulfil its prayers” (in the “Lady of Lyons”) I could not help 
thinking that there was a much more grand and sublime picture 
just outside the front doors, where the rushing waters were 
dashing in their headlong course over the falls, and descending 
to a hundred and eighty feet, there to pursue their ceaseless flow 
until they join the mighty deep of the great Northern Atlantic. 

While here I sat many times on the heights, and listened to 
their defeaning roar, feeling the solid earth shaking incessantly as 
the liquid element sent up its blinding spray, and thought when 
did this mighty phenomenon begin to awe and startle mankind ? 
What would be the result, where this great lake dammed up? 
How would America and Canada fare with all this quantity of 
water flowing incessantly into its fertile fields and plains, instead 
of wending its way to that vast expanse which seems never to 
get full. 

We played in this place to something like ten to twenty dollars 
a night, and the manager consequently soon “up sticks, and 
made tracks,” to another place on the opposite shore, namely the 
Canadian side of the great continent, but I cannot remember 
the name of the village. One notable fact is impressed on my 
recollection, that is of a landlady with whom I lodged being a 
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supposed “spirit medium,” she used to hold “séances” to a few 
benighted Canadians at so much a head, daily, and I was invited 
to one of them. 

Having accepted the invitation, I cannot describe the disgust 
I felt at the shocking spectacle, a little tight-laced, weazen-faced, 
half starved creature as she was allowed her daughter to make 
some “ passes” before her eyes, and in a few minutes she under- 
went the most horrible contortions of face and limbs, and the 
indelicacy of her movements were only excelled by the blas- 
phemous utterances which fell from her lips in the guise of sacred 
songs, and professed inspiration, I looked at her with loathing 
but my fellow-auditors were as if struck dumb with admiration 
and wonder, and as we departed I thought can human nature des- 
cend any lower? I had not then lived to see the Salvation Army. 

Having had enough of Biddles, I left for New York, 
where I met a Mr. Griffiths who was about to take a small 
company round some towns in Connecticut, and I joined him at 
Norwich. In this company I stumbled over Mr. Fitzwilliams 
the husband of the little lady, whom I mentioned in a former 
chapter as being so fond of playing Hamlet. While with Mr. 
Griffiths I happened to mention that as so many of the straight- 
laced, puritanical, psalm-smiting fraternity, ignored the theatres, 
but did not blush to patronise museums—(and let me here ex- 
plain to my English readers that a museum in America, consists 
of a real Theatre, only you pass through two or three rcoms in 
your entrance to the Thespian Temple containing a few glass 
cases of stuffed birds and animals, and hence the term “Museum”) 
I happened to say “ Do you not think it would be a good idea to 
dramatise Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress?” (as they were always 
calling things, “moral” in the museums). He clutched at the 
idea at once, and commissioned me to do it; and he would pro- 
duce it in a few months at the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, which he was negociating for as the Lessee. I 
did it for him, and it was produced, with the two Coneys (of 
Coney and Blanchard fame) to double the characters of 
“Appolyon,” one doing the “Star Trap” while the other 
undertook the dreadful combat with “Christian.” I had 
taken especial care to make a strong N.B. in my MS. to this 
effect—The character of “ Help” which in Bunyan’s work is the 
Saviour, must be always under a gauze when he comes on, and 
carry a little white wand, on the top of which there must be a 
tablet, with the word “Help” on it. Now it so happened that 
a Mr. Bangs who was cast for the character was an extremely 
handsome fair blue eyed young man of irreproachable form and 
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stature, in fact an admirable resemblance to Ruben’s celebrated 
“Martyr” and disregarding my instructions he entered on the 
scene as he was dressed in the long cream-colored French merino 
shirt, long flaxen hair, and everything calculated to lead to a 
terrible disaster, however, there was no demonstration of disap- 
proval on the first night, as I was informed by “wire” from 
Griffiths that it was a “big hit,’ and the papers he sent me, in 
a few days, all confirmed it, one especially paying me the very 
high compliment of saying that the production was “one of 
the greatest charms the human mind could contemplate,” and 
that “the idea of dramatising it was gigantic in its conception.” 

It was announced in the papers that Barnum. was going 
to see the piece,with a view to producing it in New York, 
but in the zenith of its popularity, the lessee was informed by 
the proprietors that they could not renew his lease, as the theatre 
had just been disposed of to a firm to be pulled down, and built 
into “ stores.” Thus was the successful run of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” atthe old Chestnut Street Theatre stopped in its 
career. Barnum not having seen it, supposed that it had failed, 
and no other manager could be induced toventure in the (to them) 
hazardous enterprise, and myself being without funds, I was 
unable to accept the proposal of Griffiths to become a partner 
with him in producing it elsewhere. So as I was engaged still 
at the Boston Theatre, and had other engagements pending with 
Boucicault for the new theatre in Washington, and H. C. Jarrett 
for the Baltimore Museum, I let the affair quickly drop out of 
my mind, and never took the trouble to solicit from Griffiths my 
MS. of the Pilgrim. 

Affairs now progressed at the Boston Theatre much in 
the same manner, as during the first season, except that 
the Pyne and Harrison Troupe’s second visit was not so 
financially profitable, as the first, and in fact there seemed 
to be a growing diminution of that glowing fervor of the masses 
which animated them while their favorite toy was yet so new. 
And all the re-productions seemed to fail in increasing the divi- 
dends to the hitherto swaggering shareholders, until finally 
Edwin Forrest was announced, and then a general rush for seat 
booking took place, and he opened as he invariably did every- 
where, to a crusher. 

Never shall I forget the first morning’s rehearsal. I have 
already mentioned a Mr. George Pauncefort, well—he was one 
of those “too-awfully nice don’t you know” actors, a fine tall 
symmetrical generally accepted good looking, but withal effemi- 
nate men, with a kind of a ‘‘ Ah-a-yes-yes, I know” sort of 
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style in conversation, and Forrest with his pronounced American- 
ism being the very antethsis of all that nonsensical school, with 
a mind well trained to ignore all pedantry, and a soul attuned 
to the glories of a free republican existence, it may be supposed 
that when two such opposite natures met in business contact, 
a storm might arise, not too agreeable in its tonation. 

However, I am getting verbose. Let me proceed, on the first 
morning we were rehearsing “ Richelieu” and the first time 
Pauncefort (who had saluted the tragedian in the most conven- 
tional manner) began to speak, Forrest asked some question of 
John Wright, the prompter, and seemed to turn away in disgust. 
All passed on well enough however until H. F. Daly, the 
“ Barradas” mentioned the name of “ Huguet,” and he was in- 
stantly stopped by Forrest saying “‘ Why do you call it Hu-gu-et 
making three syllables of it”? “I’ve always heard it so pro- 
nounced Mr. Forest.” “Then you've heard it wrong, its Huguét” 
not Hu-gu-et, you might as well call a bouquet a “ bou-qu-ét.” 
Poor Pauncefort here put in his say by observing “But Mr. 
Macready called it Hu-gu-et, Sir” when Forrest awfully irritated 
roared out “ Mr. Macready knew nothing about French, and 
very little English.” I need hardly observe that there was a 
pause of several seconds, during which no doubt there were 
various opinions in the minds of those present as to the real 
acceptation of what French and Englislrreally is. To use a vulgar- 
ism, Forrest “had his knife” in poor Pauncefort for the rest of the 
four weeks’ season, and so strong must have been his aversion to 
everything alluded to on our side of the great ocean, that one 
morning, sitting at the prompt table, he looked awfully depressed 
and wretched. It was the month of November, and they can 
have their fogs and misty days in Boston as well and as thick as 
in London. 

All of a sudden he exclaimed, not in the politest manner, 

“Damn this weather, its only fit for hell or England.” 

I often wondered why I did not come in for a share of his 
wrath, being also English, but whether it was from the fact that 
he knew I had been some time in the States I know not. 

However, the following anecdote will prove that he treated me 
more kindly than poor Pauncefort :— 

I was attacked by illness which confined me to my room for 
three days, and when I came out again to attend a rehearsal of 
Richelieu, on his last night I met him in Washington Street, and 
naturally bowed as I approached, when, to my unmistakeable 
surprise and pleasure, he advanced, took my hand, and asked 
how I was, etc. 
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This may seem a matter of no moment, but those who know 
what airs many Stars assume to the stock actor, I thought it at 
the time a great honour. 

I have omitted to mention how singularly a dramatic critic 
may be sometimes misled in his views of acting and the text. 
On the occasion of the first representation of Richelieu, I had 
scarcely sufficient time to study Francois, and even at the best 
it is a difficult part for a young actor to play, as he comes in 
contact with the great man at a critical juncture. However, to 
my astonishment, on reading the notice in the Boston Times 
next morning, the most flattering praise was awarded me for 
that which was in reality an accident. After commenting on the 
acting of all the others, it went on to say, “and it has never been 
our lot to witness a more natural piece of acting, than that 
afforded by Mr. J. B. Howe in the character of the page Francois, 
the hesitancy and fear he exhibited when in the presence of the 
great statesman, the utter horror of his position when the grand 
Cardinal demands “ out with it, go on,” has never been so well 
simulated by any artiste we have seen, and leads us to hope from 
Mr. Howe more ambitious aims in the future.” 

The fact was I had actually forgotton what I had to say, the 
words, like Macbeth’s “amen, stuck in my throat,” and I stam- 
mered and floundered about until eventually I caught up the 
thread again and went on swimmingly, I expected to catch it 
finely from “ Ned,’ but he never spoke of it, and I pocketed the 
compliment in the paper as though I really deserved it. 

As Mr. Barry (acting on the advice of the committee) deter- 
mined to engage a new stock company for the ensuing season, 
it left me free to join Mr. Dion Boucicault and W. Stewart in a 
new theatre at Washington, which they had converted out of an 
old dancing saloon called “ Carrusi’s.” 

In the very train which had taken me from Boston, I saw a 
sweet, modest, arch-looking little lady, with a pretty blue-eyed 
babe in her lap, and by her side a coloured nurse, and, do all I 
could, I never succeeded in taking my eyes from her except when 
she now and then caught me in the act, and to my surprise when 
I entered the so-called theatre on the same evening, to see what 
sort of place it was, and ascertain what time the call would be 
on the morrow, as we were to open three nights after, I saw the 
same nurse and the same baby, but the mother was absent. 
When I inquired of the coloured girl, “ who claimed the child ?” 
She gave a grin and answered “I does.” 

“You are not its mother ?” 

“ Lar bress you no, Dars her mudder.” 
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And she pointed to the form of the beautiful creature whom 
I subsequently learned was Miss Agnes Robertson. I was 
introduced to her shortly afterwards by Dion Boucicault, who 
was up to his eyes in business, nailing lace curtains to the private 
boxes, in which I assisted him. 

There was a call for that very night, but as some of the com- 
pany had not put in an appearance yet, it was dismissed, and we 
met next morning to rehearse the “Life of an Actress,” and 
“Milly the Milkmaid,” in which I was included as “ Arthur 
Shafton ” and “ Algernon.” 


The success of the two stars was assured at once, and the whole 
of that summer season the seats were sold days in advance. So 
great was the rage to see the fairy star as she was called, and she 
was really like a little fairy, that crowds would assemble on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and present bouquets to her as she passed 
along from her hotel to the theatre. 

I was with them for about ten weeks, playing all the juveniles, 
until I left to go for the leading business to H. C. Jarrett, lessee 
of the Baltimore Museum, and before I bid them farewell let me 
relate an instance of the thorough business instinct and _profes- 
sional impartiality of one whom I consider the greatest writer 
and adapter of modern drama in the world, and one of the finest 
character actors on the stage. On the morning of the rehearsal 
of the “ Life of an Actress,” Miss Agnes Robertson failed to do 
a little bit of business of kneeling and falling at the feet of the 
gentleman who played the heavy part,and Dion asked her to do 
it again. Agnes did it again, but in the same manner as before. 

“No, no, that won’t do,” said Dion. “Can’t you rise slowly 
from your chair, giving the audience the idea that you are still 
under the influence of the narcotic. Grasp the corner of the 
table so, and as if fearing to fall, you still retain your hold of the 
table until your left knee touches the ground, then is the time to 
seize Mr. Ralston’s right hand with your left, so, and you turn 
gently round and fall in the centre at his feet.” 

“1 know that Dion dear, but is there any necessity for me to 
do all that now? I’ve played the part before.” 

“T know that, but not with the present members, I want chem 
to see what you are going to do, go back please. Please Mr. 
Ralston once more to oblige Mrs. Boucicault. Now if you 
please.” 

But the sweet little creature did not please. She burst into 
tears, and Dion exclaimed “ Never mind ladies and gentlemen, 
dismiss the rehearsal.” 
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That was all, we dispersed, and need I say, in the most elegant 
confusion. 

While here I wrote a song, which was published in Philadel- 
phia, called the “ Fairy Star,” and dedicated to Agnes Robert- 
son. 

In the following September I made my first appearance in 
Baltimore as “Hamlet,” with following cast :—* Hamlet,” J. B. 
Howe ; “ King,’ Edwin Adams (who afterwards became one of 
America’s greatest tragedians) ; “Ghost,” William Ellis {who was 
a splendid artist in oil, as well as a sound actor); “ Polonius,” 
James Burnett; ‘“‘ Laertes,’ ——-—; “ Horatio,’ Charles Went- 
worth; ‘First Grave Digger,” Joseph Jefferson; “ Ophelia,” 
Miss Mary Devlin (afterwards Mrs. Edwin Bouth) ; “ Queen,” 
Mrs. Bellamy ; “ Player Queen,” Mrs. Joseph Jefferson. A large 
oil painting, literally a copy of Maclises’s play-scene, and almost 
as good was placed on exhibition in the principal street, from 
the brush of the said William Ellis. 

Hamlet was followed during the season by Othello in which 
Edwin Adams supported me as Iago, and Jefferson as Roderigo. 
Also Richard III, on which a celebrated critic used the following 
exaggerated praise—“ With all the fire of Edmund Kean, the 
grace of Macready, and the elocution of Murdock, Mr. Howe 
possesses an eye equal, if not superior, to either of them.” 

This of course was “eye” praise you will say, but at that time 
I really believe the man was sane, I have since ascertained that 
he finished his career in a madhouse. The “ Naiad Queen” was 
also produced on a scale of magnificence, seldom witnessed in 
any part of the States up tothat period. Edwin Adams had to 
play a pantomime part called “ Amphibio.” The character of 
Sir Rupert, the Fearnought being assigned to me, and Jefferson’s 
being the low comedy part, of which I cannot remember the 
name. His wife played the chambermaid, and little Mary 
Devlin was a very pretty Naiad Queen. The piece had been 
done several seasons, prior to my playing in it, as it was always 
as attractive as a Christmas pantomime in London. 

During this season also Barney Williams and his wife came as 
the stars, and Jarrett who had always an enterprising, dashing 
business sort of nature, conceived and carried out his first of 
those long series of theatrical performances by the same 
company, in two different cities on the same night, by playing 
the Williams in the first piece in Baltimore, and the last in 
Washington. I travelled with them, and on our return from 
Washington the same night, I induced the engine driver, by a ~ 
bribe of beer money, to let me ride on the “Bulgine” to Baltimore. 
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It was in the dead of night, of course, and the singular sensations 
I experienced, as the black objects seemed to be rushing at us, 
instead of us at them, I cannot describe. 

Mazeppa was also put on during this season, at the National 
Theatre, Washington, Jarrett taking us down for the one night 
only and Miss Agnes Robertson in farces at the Baltimore 
Museum. Jarrett had been induced to purchase a black mare, 
named Rocket from some stable keeper in Baltimore, and she 
was trained to dothe “runs” in Mazeppa. Her groom was dressed 
as the “double” to ride her, instead of myself (Mazeppa) never 
having ridden a horse in my life. And at the rehearsal, Jarrett 
chaffed me so incessantly about my fear of horses, that at last 
he induced me to get on her back and hold on to the iron handles 
of the surcingle, and allow myself to be gently walked across the 
stage. It gave me, as I thought, a fearful jolting when she began 
to trot at the finish, and I said “ Well, I'll do ¢#az at night, but 
no more.” So when night came, the “double,” of course, was 
dressed and in the wing, where I came off on the mare’s back. 

They began to take the cords off, when I said “ No, no, let her 
rip,” and up she went in a manner to warrant the enconiums 
passed on her in the press next day. She justified her title of 
the Recket. When I arrived at the top of the theatre with the 
mare, she had no sooner passed on to the flies, than I slid right 
off her haunches, and she began to snort and lash her tail, and 
had not the groom come up just in time to take her bridle, there 
might have been a serious accident. 

Now when I was off her back I felt considerably relieved, and 
while the front scene was on, prior to the next entrance of the 
mare and Mazeppa (they have to come down the runs) I re- 
mained in the flies, but when the next scene opened and all the 
supers and ballet were rushing on crying, “the Volpas, the 
volpas” I shouted over the wooden rail of the flies “ you can call 
Volpas as much as you like, there wil! be no Volpas to-night,” and 
the scene closed in, minus Mazeppa and the mare. They gave 
another performance of the piece some two weeks afterwards, 
but Jarrett failed in inducing me to ride again. 

A few days after this I was introduced, to young Wilkes Booth, 
outside the Front Street Theatre, Baltimore. He had just come 
home for a holiday, from his College University, and was now 
anxious to go on the stage, I am sorry he ever did. 

Shortly after this, Jarrett took it into his ever restless head, to 
engage Tom Placide, John Owens, James Murdock, E. L. 
Davenport and others, and played us in the “ School for Scandal, 
as a great sensational cast, and many times afterwards took 
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combinations round the States playing in a different city each 
night succeeding the other. The whole length of the railway 
lines being lighted up at certain selected spots, with large bon- 
fires. The effect was startling, and he paid of course enormous 
salaries, still he made large profits and soon gave up the lease of 
the little Museum, I leaving him first, Joe Jefferson and Adams 
soon following, Joe to commence a starring tour, which resulted 
in his making a brilliant fortune, I trust he may live long to en- 
joy, for he was a whole-souled fellow, and one of my greatest 
regrets in life has been, that I ever quarreled with him. But so 
great had been my success at the Museum, of which he was the 
stage manager, that I began to get too big for my boots, and 
would not brook to be catechised even by him. ° 

Our quarrel arising, as most quarre!s do from very slight 
srounds; as thus, Adams and I in one of the scenes of the 
“Naiad Queen,” at the close of the run of it were in rather a 
jocular mood, and I had a line in Sir Rupert, so like one in 
Richard III, that on this one particular night, I made use of the 
text of Shakespeare, instead of the more modern author, and 
when we came off Jefferson rated me soundly. I had to play 
Ben Trennant in the “ Lost Ship” for the next piece, and instead 
of going to my room to put on my sailor’s suit, I dressed in my 
private clothes, and walked quickly out of the theatre. 

The next morning I met Jarrett and he told me that he him- 
self was quite willing I should resume my duties, but that Joe 
had told the audience, the night before, I should never go on that 
stage again, and that he would not compromise his word, either 
he or myself must be discharged. Joe being a most intimate 
friend of long standing, a capital stage manager, and a splendid 
low comedian, of course it was much more difficult to supply his 
place than mine, so I left and Edwin Adams was promoted to 
the lead, there and then, which was a berth he had been hunger- 
ing after, and for which his fine voice, commanding figure and 
not a little talent eminently entitled him. 

I have always regretted the estrangement, thus caused between 
Jefferson and myself, as I really admire his genius, and his 
personal merits. At that time, too, he was always in a bad state of 
health, continually chewing Irish moss, of which he had always 
a pocketful, whenever he ventured forth from his home. And 
this was one of the particular reasons he had for taking a trip to 
the Antipodes, which I am glad to know proved beneficial to 
him in pocket, health, reputation, and enjoyment. 

I soon had to leave Baltimore to seek the agents in New 
York, and while walking down Broadway, shortly after arrival, 
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I met Waine Olwine, the husband of the celebrated “ Yankee 
Gal,” Julia Daly. I told him of the affair at Baltimore, and he 
persuaded me to see Henry Willard, the lessee of the National 
Theatre, Boston, as he was then making up his company and 
had not as yet settled for a leading man. 

I saw Willard at Parsloes and was engaged at once for the 
season, opening there as Wallace the Hero of Scotland. As I 
had already been two years at the Boston Theatre, it may easily 
be supposed that I felt like a bird returning to its nest, in going 
once again to the Athens of America. 

The company consisted of Mr. Henry Farren, Waine Olwine, 
J. Johnson, J. B. Howe, Henry Wallack, Fanny Morant, Jane 
Carr, Mrs. Nicholls, D. McMillan, Parker, James Robinson, J. 
Purdy, C. Loveday, Strahan, Taylor, Becks, Brown, &c. Old 
Henry Wallack, who was the stage manager, went into the stage 
box and saw the drama from beginning to end. Next morning 
when I came to rehearsal he called me to him, and putting his 
arm around my waist in an affectionate manner, walked me up 
the stage saying “ My dear boy, if you were my son, I’d make 
you the Edmund Kean of Drury Lane in less than three 
months.” 

It has caused me not a little hesitancy and anxiety before I 
put the above lines to paper, because I know the natural jealousy 
so predominant in the breasts of professionals will tempt them 
to exclaim “ Bunkum.” I cannot help it dear brethren if you 
do. “Truth is stranger than fiction.” But when he paid me 
this flattering compliment I thought within myself, Why did 
you not make your own son that envied personage? but I 
forbore to ask him the question. 

The season at this house was not a prosperous one, as the 
attraction of the great Boston Theatre was still unimpaired, 
having recovered from its temporary lull of public patronage, 
and they had a very fair “stock,” of which Frederick Belton, 
author of “ Reminiscences of a Theatrical Life,” had taken the 
place of Bennett, and had made a great hit as Raphael in the 
“ Marble Heart.” So in the fluctuating fortunes of the National, 
Willard, who believed the audience of so democratic a theatre 
did not want to see Henry Farren any longer as the Grandfather, 
and Henry Wallack as the Country Squire, asked me if I could 
not write a drama that would suit his patrons. Terms were 
settled, and t wrote, or rather dramatised a story of G. W. M. 
Reynolds’, called “Mary White,” and christened it “The 
British Slave,” which was afterwards played with the following 
cast, and published by Spencer, of Washington Street, Boston : 

VOL. XL x 
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THE BRITISH SLAVE; 


OR 
SEVEN YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 
A Drama, 
IN FOUR ACTS. 
- 


J. B. HOWE, ESQ., 


Author of **The Wifes Dream ;” “ The Will and the Way;” 
“* Fohanna of Sweden: or the Signal Rocket ;” ‘* Bleak Hills of Erin;” 
** Pilerim’s Progress,” “Ida May,” &c. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


National, Boston, 


FREDERICK LONSDALE 

SERGEANT LANGLEY 

OBADIAH BaTES (a Barber) - 
SIR ARCHIBALD REDBURN (a Magistrate) 
GENERAL REDBURN (his Son) 

PETER DAVIS (Father to Lucy) 

JERRY SLOWEM (a Barber’s Boy) 
WHIPPERSNAPPER (a Village Tailor)... 
REGINALD HERBERT 

Dr. COLYCYNTH... eco 

MR. ROPER (a sivncseit 

CORPORAL 

HUMPHREY (a Soldier) .. 

BUSHELL (a Landlord)... 

A BAKER. 

SHEEPWASH (a Village Butcher) 

Pot Boy ... 

CHILD... ene 

Lucy DAvis (afterwards Mrs. Lonsdale) 


1856. 


AUNT JANE (sistsr to Sir Archibald Redburn) 


LADY REDBURN... 


Villagers, Soldiers, &c. 


. J. B. Howe 
D. McMILLAN 
H. FARREN 
PARKER 
W. OLWINE 
CURRIER 
J. ROBINSON 
J. PurpDy 
©. LOVEDAY 
STRAHAN 
TAYLOR 
BECKS 
BROWN 
C. MCMILLAN 
STAUNTON 
93 JONES 
Master NICHOL 
Miss MCMILLAN 
Miss F, MORDANT 
Mrs. NICHOLS 
Miss CARR 
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However it was only a very moderate success, as the subject 
was too, too awfully English you know, and the season soon after 
drew to a close, so I was once more compelled to change my 
locality by migrating as far as Philadelphia to support 
Boucicault and Agnes again in what was substantially a circus 
in Walnut Street. 

The stage was built on the half of the ring. The orchestra 
forming a portion of the other half, and the stalls completing 
the round. “The Life of an Actress” and “ Andy Blake” 
were the opening pieces, and a very good four weeks’ season 
was the result, but after the Boucicaults made cracks the popu- 
larity waned, and I went to New York to see if I could pick up 
something more substantial And here I encountered J. W. 
Lingard, who had been playing with Captain Purdy, and G, 
L. Fox. 

The latter gentleman, who was the stock low comedian of the 
National in Chatham Street, having for some time previously 
joined as a partner with the Captain in the lesseeship. Lingard 
informed me that George Fox and himself had taken a lease of 
the old Bowery Theatre, and if I liked to join as leading man 
he would give me thirty dollars per week. I accepted, and in 
addition was commissioned by them to write a drama of the 
ultra school for the opening. However, it was finally settled 
that they would open with a story that was then being pub- 
lished in a weekly paper, called “ Glendower, or the North Sea 
Rover,” in which I was the hero and Fox an old sailor. The 
piece ran eleven weeks, and by this time, I having finished a 
highwayman drama, “ Handsome Jack,” they bought it, and it 
ran longer and was reproduced oftener than any piece in their 
repertoire. 

This does not say much for the prevailing taste of the 
denizens (of that time) who crowded to overflowing every night 
the old Bowery pit, to witness such trash as “ Jack Sheppard,” 
“The Irish Patriots,” “Brain Borhiome,” “Jonathan Bradford,” 
and other pieces of a like nature, not much calculated to elevate 
the intellect of the masses, any more than the filthy vulgarity of 
our modern music hall libretti, or the indecent nudity of the 
unblushing blondes and brunettes of the burlesque stage. 

As if doomed to have continual fracas with managers I did 
not escape one with Messrs. Fox and Lingard. When I 
engaged with them there was no stipulated season, or rather no 
stipulated time that their enterprise should last, and as we only 
had a verbal understanding that a fortnight’s notice on either side 
should cancel it when I had a better chance of improving my 
position and finances, with that usual instinct implanted in 


x2 
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our natures of looking out for the main chance, I was induced 
to accept a tempting offer made me by Captain Purdy, my 
former manager, to return to the National, in Chatham Street, 
as leading man and stage manager at a salary of forty dollars 
(eight pounds per week), provided I would suffer my name to 
go on the top of the bills as a co-lessee, Purdy thinking that as 
I had become so popular at the old Bowery I should, to use his 
own words, “ attract the boys down here.” I accepted his terms, 
and gave in my notice to Fox and Lingard, when I was immedi- 
ately assailed with the grossest abuse, and even threatened to 
have my head punched. I reasoned with them that it was 
equally my duty to look after myself as it was for them to get 
the best material available for their purpose, and that had I not 
have suited them they were equally at liberty to get rid of me, 
as there was no contract which bound us together. But my 
reasoning was all in vain, and from that moment to the time I 
left the theatre I had nothing but the most ungracious and out- 
rageous treatment from them for fourteen days that any actor 
could be subjected to; for on my last night they both waited at 
the foot of the dressing-room stairs and threatened to kick me 
from the stage door. I am not seeking sympathy for what I 
suffered, only I should like to know if an actor has not as much 
right to get rid of a manager as a manager has to get rid of an 
actor, if they do not suit each other? Why should the liberty 
be all one side? It does not seem to me to be fair or equitable 
that you should feel bound to remain with one man for six 
pounds per week because he wants you and finds your services 
are worth it, while you are offered two pounds more to go to 
another, and particularly when you have given them the notice 
they themselves have proposed. 

I left the Bowery, and the following week was installed as 
co-lessee, stage-manager, and leading man of the National, 
opening in a new original drama which I had written for the 
occasion, entitled “The Woman of the World.” ‘There were 
some splendid posters done for it in the new style of art just 
then imported, viz., tinted lithographs, but with all the blow 
and puffing, the fortunes of the little place where Uncle Tom 
had disported in the Mississipi, and Eva and St. Clair had 
ascended to heaven every night for twelve months, drooped, 
languished, and finally died, but not without several ineffectual 
efforts to restore animation. One of which was the production 
of “Qur American Cousin.” 

Sothern had been playing Dundreary six weeks at Laura- 
Keenes in the Broadway, when Frank Chanfrau and his wife 
were engaged by Purdy to open at the National, and it was 
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arranged that I should go over one night and see Sothern in the 
character, as it had become known already that he had intro- 
duced a hop, skip, and a jump, into the part which when origi- 
nally given to him was not more than eighty lines, and he at 
first refused it, but was persuaded by Laura to do it, on the 
understanding that he might take certain liberties with the text, 
provided it would not interfere with the general working of the 
piece. 

I went and saw him, and took the liberty to have my ward- 
robe made like his in every particular. We produced it at the 
National seven weeks after its production at the west side of the 
city, and he and I were the two originals of Lord Dundreary, and 
Jefferson and Chanfrau the Asa Trenchards. I shall not soon 
forget the remark Chanfrau made at the end of the piece, and if 
these lines are ever read by him, he cannot fail to acknowledge 
their authenticity. “Tl be — if I ever play Asa Trenchard 
while there’s a Lord Dundreary in the piece.” And I believe he 
never did after the run of it at the National, where his lordship 
was always first at the winning-post in the race for fame. 

There was an excellent actor and one of the most genial of 
men in the company named J. Clarke, who was a personal friend 
of a Colonel Simpson, proprietor of the Pittsburgh Theatre, 
Pennsylvania, and this theatre had not had a dramatic com- 
pany in it that had paid its way for five years. The reason of 
this was that a Mr. Charles Foster, who was formerly Simpson’s 
tenant, had by some misunderstanding seceded from the lessee- 
ship of the Pittsburgh Theatre, and built an opposition establish- 
ment on the same side of the way in the same street, and conse- 
quently monopolised the patronage of the public for years, 
and Simpson had written to Clarke, asking him if he could 
recommend him a good likely man to carry on the theatre. He 
mentioned the affair to me, and asked me if I would take it. 

How could I take a theatre without funds ? 

“Oh, I've no doubt if you see him you can arrange terms, for 
I know he wants a tenant badly, and I believe from what I have 
seen of you in business here that you are the very man who 
could make it pay.” 

I wrote to Colonel Simpson next day, and in due course an 
appointment was made, and I started for Pittsburgh in a few days. 
After several letters having been exchanged between us, and 
before I left, Colonel Simpson gave me a carte blanche on h's 
banker for any sum within reasonable limits to carry on the 
alterations and engage a company. 

I set to work at once, designing the decorations and cleaning 
out the theatre. And anyone who knows what the city is like 
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for coal dust can vividly imagine what a state a theatre would be 
in, situate in a city built upon coal mines and iron foundries. 
Coal dust was everywhere, so much so that you had to wear 
two or three clean shirts per diem if you wished to preserve a 
reputation for respectability. 

In less than eight weeks after I had signed the lease and 
obtained possession, I opened with a company of artistes which 
it was acknowledged was of no mean order. Many of whom 
have since risen to high positions in their profession, actors and 
managers: B. McCauley being one notable instance. 

In the company of the Boston Theatre was a gentleman, by 
name Cowell, who after leaving that establishment became the 
travelling agent to Mr. Barry Sullivan in America. I met him 
one day in New York after I had secured the lease, and made 
arrangements with him to play Barry for a season, after the first 
two weeks of my opening. The engagement was certainly only 
a verbal one, and as I have already alluded to my breaking one 
myself, I cannot blame him for doing the same. However, such 
was the case. He preferred opening at the opposition theatre, 
and I honestly believe he repented of his choice, for happening 
to know when his engagement with Charles Foster was to begin , 
I inaugurated my opening with Hamlet (his favourite vo/e) and 
used all my energies to make the production as perfect as 
possible. I had a scruto-trap made across the stage for the ghost 
to vanish (without moving the legs) from the left centre of the 
stage through an arch left of stage, similar to the way Mr. 
Phelps had done it at Sadlers’ Wells, and in every particular 
I put it on with a completeness which up to that time had not 
been witnessed in Pittsburgh, and the result was that we ran 
Hamlet for six nights to crowded houses. 

The second week I was threatened with an equally formidable 
opposition, in the shape of a Christy Minstrel troupe of wonder- 
ful popularity, in the Freemason’s Hall, which was unfortunately 
situated on the opposite side of the street, right in front of my 
theatre. There was an iron balcony running across the theatre 
from wall to wall, over the front portico. I gave orders to my 
scenic artist to get canvass for the length of the balcony and 
high enough to admit of life-size figures painted on it. 

I instructed him to paint a Minstrel Troupe on it, and under- 
neath “ The Howe Troupe of Christy Minstrels Every Night !!” 
I then called the company together, told them my intention, and 
asked them to oblige me by blacking their faces, and dressing 
for a series of minstrel performances, after Hamlet in the second 
week. I even persuaded the band to black and sit on the stage. 
We called a rehearsal next day, and by Saturday night I had 
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improvised a negro minstrel entertainment of such capacity and 
numbers (forty members, including the band) that with the 
Mammoth streamer outside, and the fact of there being no hitch 
in the performance within, perfectly swamped the lot on the 
other side, who gave up after the fourth night, and left the field 
to me. 

Thus did I impair the success of two rivals, and won for my- 
self not only the patronage of the public, but the congratulations 
of every member of my company. 

My readers may remember I mentioned at the commence- 
ment of this work, that I was looked upon as a clever child for 
whistling so musically. There is an old saying that “you don’t 
know what you can do till you try.” How true it is. For in 
this entertainment I actually blacked my face, after playing 
Hamlet, and sat with a guitar in the centre, and sang the Old 
Kentucky Home, and after every verse whistled it with varia- 
tions. 

Business continued so good, that in course of time it was pre- 
claimed in the public press that Manager Howe resuscitated the 
fortunes of the old Drury of Pittsburgh which had been regarded 
for the last five years as a thing almost impossible, and the con- 
sequence was that I received a letter from the proprietor of the 
Baltimore Museum (over four hundred and forty miles from 
Pitsburgh) offering me the lease of that place on most ad- 
vantageous terms, and that he would advance me funds to 
open it. 

The mania for management having seized me, I went to 
Baltimore, leaving those excellent stars Billy Florence and his 
wife in possession of public favour in my absence, I settled for the 
Museum, put the workmen in to prepare it for my scenic artist 
Mr. George Morris, formerly with Batty of Astley’s to decorate, 
and in two weeks, opened with the first version I dramatised of, 
Capitola, or the Hidden Hand, playing Black Ralph myself, and 
having a well selected company in the cast. The piece was a 
hit, and never since H. C. Jarrett and Joseph Jefferson vacated 
the building had the masses of the monumental city so mounted 
the flights of stairs to the auditorium to crowd that bijou theatre. 
It was acknowledged all round, it had never been so elegantly 
and tastefully decorated, and we were doing a swimming business, 
when I was sought by a gentleman who said he had come from 
Mons. Carrusi of Washington, to know if I wou!d wait upon him 
in that city, with the object of taking zs theatre. This was the 
one that Bouciacault and Stewart had been the original projec- 
tors of, and was but forty-four miles from Baltimore, I thought 
I could easily work the three together, particularly as my other 
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two had shown as yet no signs of deterioration, so I consented, 
and when J. T. Ford, the proprietor of the Holliday Street 
Theatre, Baltimore, heard that I had taken it, he asked me if I 
would like to have James Murdock for two weeks, as he was one 
of the biggest stars that ever went to Washington, and one of 
the finest actors on the Amcrican stage. 

“What are his terms?” I asked. 

“ He takes forty per cent. of the gross,” said Ford, “but he pulls 
it in. Now you know what business he has done with me.” 

I though them stiffish terms, but consented, and I opened him 
in Hamlet, playing the Ghost myself, and though the snow was 
up to the axle-trees of the carriages, which crowded almost every 
street leading to the theatre, and was a most, well I won’t say 
inclement, but, the most, too too awful American winter, not 
a soul being able to venture out except in vehicles of some sort 
unless they were quite mad, James Murdock crowded that theatre 
for me every night he was there, and I went home to my hotel 
night after night with a pocket full of bright glittering fives, tens 
and twenty dollar gold pieces, making sure that I had dropped 
on “ Tom Tiddler’s ground” at last, but now let me explain the 
fallacy of human hopes, the bait to Aave Murdock was so attrac- 
tive, and as he could not remain in that part of the States beyond 
two weeks with me, all his southern engagements having been 
made, I had no time to organise another company to play 
him with. 

My agent suggested that the Cooper and Milner English Opera 
Troupe were in the market, and that I could play them in the 
Museum, while I took my company and Murdock to Washington. 
This I did, and to make the opera a great go, I put them up at 
what I termed popular prices, namely, twenty-five cents to all 
parts of the house, whether this displeased the patrons of the 
stalls and circle I know not, but the opera failed, and as my 
agent had engaged them on a certainty, and they played to 
business averaging thirty to forty dollars a night, the thing was 
disastrous to me, and I began to see that management after all 
entailed more responsibility than I at first imagined. The Front 
Street Theatre was to /et and had been a dead “etter for years. 
This was one of the largest theatres except Her Majesty’s or the 
Grand Opera House, Paris, in the world, I leased this for the 
rest of the term I had to keep the Opera going, and divided my 
company between the Museum and the Washington theatre, 
having procured several other members to give them numerical 
strength, and I played the Hidden Hand simultancously in 
Washington and Baltimore. 

After Murdock left, and the Opera was installed in the Front 
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Street house (I had already lost heavily on them at the Museum) 
‘as if troubles never come singly, when the Florences left Pittsburgh, 
the business there fell considerably below freezing point, on 
account of the weather being so bad, and all the rivers and canals 
frozen over, a circumstance most disastrous at any time, for the 
coal and iron trade of the Sheffield of the New World, and I 
received a letter from my treasurer, Mr. Witney, informing me 
that the company were getting uncomfortable about my long 
absence, and the prospect of having to receive shortly less than 
their full salaries. About this time too the thermometer in 
Baltimore began rapidly to lower, and the winters here are 
always sufficiently severe to block up the harbours for weeks at 
a time, in this city the range of the thermometer ‘s from nine to 
ninety degrees. The mean annual temperature fifty-three 
degrees, being about three degrees higher than that of London. 
In the level and hilly districts, the summer heat is modified by 
sea breezes, but in the valleys between the mountains it is fre- 
quently insupportable. At this period I had engaged Mrs. D. P. 
Bowers, the original Kathleen in the Peep O’Day at the Lyceum, 
London, and she stipulated that I should support her, although 
I had left an excellent leading man to supply my place in my 
absence, a Mr. J. W. Cooke, of whom the following anecdote is 
related— 

The celebrated American tragedian, Mr. Cooke, was always 
fond of frolic on his benefit night, declaring he never took liberties 
with his friends at any other time. 

It once happened during an engagement at Philadelphia that 
on such an occasion he was short of money, and at a loss to 
know where to raise the wind for the accustomed breeze. In 
this dilemma, he started up the town ina speculative mood, 
determined to inspirit himself in some way or other. 

Having reached the corner of Callow Hill and Eighth Street, he 
perceived one of those enticing signs of three golden balls. He 
turned the corner and entered the fatal door, and addressed the 
man behind the counter thus: 

“My name isCooke. This is my benefit night. The manager 
can't do without me. I am up for Richard III. I want some- 
thing to eat. I have no money, Now I propose to pledge 
myself for ten dollars, and you may lay me upon one of your 
shelves,” 

The joke was a queer one. The pawnbroker paid the ten 
dollars, and Cooke was laid up. The theatre that night was 
crowded, and at seven o'clock the manager came forward to 
apologise, stating that, with the permission of the audience, the 
performance would commence with a farce 
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He had sent in different directions, but was unable to find 
Cooke in the city. He promised that the tragedian would be 
forthcoming in the course of half an hour. As the manager re- 
tired, he was told that a boy wished to see him in the green- 
room. He found the boy, who presented a note, written in 
cypher, which he at iength translated thus : “My dear Jones,—I 
am pawned for ten dollars ; send and redeem me, or it will be 
impossible for Richard to be himself to-night. Yours, W. Cooke.” 
The manager started immediately after the fixed star, and found 
him nicely shelved with a plate of biscuits and cheese. In the 
button-hole of his coat was a piece of paper, marked “ No. 1,473; 
pawned for ten dollars.” The amount was paid, a cab called, 
and Mr. Cooke and the manager returned to the theatre, where 
the former had just time to dress and commence, “ Now is the 
winter of our discontent.” It is said that he never acted better 
or received more applause. 

I received a letter from Mrs. D. P. Bowers distinctly stating 
that I was to be the Romeo on her opening night, or she would 
consider the engagement off. Now as the business began to 
wane, I felt it my duty to go back to Pittsburgh, and do all I 
could to forward the interests ofall concerned. I started by the 
11.45 p.m. on a bleak winter’s night for a journey over the Alle- 
ghany mountains of four hundred and forty-four miles to support 
Mrs. Bowers, as Romeo. It was Saturday night, and I arrived 
in Pittsburgh at 3.30 on Sunday, dusty, weary, and worn, and 
after being refreshed by Witney my treasurer, running over the 
four weeks’ balance sheets, listening to complaints of various 
natures regarding the business, &c., I was heartily glad to get a 
wash and brush up and retire with Witney, McCauley, Simcoe, 
Lee, and others of my company to partake of refreshment next 
door at a restaurant kept by one of the best specimens of an 
Irishman I ever met named Bill Gallagher. 

And here let me relate a remarkable instance of the sagacity 
of rats. We had all been talking rather loudly for some time 
when there was a temporary lull in the animated conversation, 
and while I was lolling back in an arm chair with my feet on 
another, I happened to see an object moving about at the curtain 
which hung in front of a window at the end of the bar—being 
rather late the gas had been turned half down. This window 
which communicated with the kitchen, happened to be a little 
open from the bottom, my eyes wandered from the curtains 
again, and some further remarks in our argument ensued, but 
after a short time I happened to fix them again on the curtain, 
and I saw a huge rat lowering itself by the aid of the curtain to 
the floor. I immediately jumped into my chair screaming out 
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“ My—there’s a rat,” being extremely frightened of those vermin. 
There was a general rise of the company, and Gallagher said 
at once, 

“Qh! that’s nothing, if you sit still for awhile, you'll see some 
fun.” 

We all sat still, held our breath, and at least ten minutes 
elapsed before we saw anything more, when all at once another 
large rat popped its head between the curtains, looked first to the 
right, then to the left, then up and below, and as if satisfied by 
the personal inspection lowered itself by the curtain and disap- 
peared. 

I whispered to Bill, “ Where has it gone ?” 

“ Behind the counter for the cheese and biscuits,” he replied. 

“ Keep quiet, perfectly quiet.” 

We did as was demanded of us, when after a lapse of time 
another and another, and still another, and all performing the 
same minute inspection before they descended the curtain until 
we literally counted twenty-six. Then Bill with two or three of 
the most venturesome made a rush to the bar behind which the 
rats had gone, and they found—not one! All, all had disap- 
peared, where to? Except up the curtain; we knew not, as 
Gallagher told us emphatically that there was no hole behind 
the bar. Nor was there, for I went round with the rest, and with 
all the gas turned up, and by the aid of candles examined every 
portion ‘under the counter, every corner, all the flooring, and found 
no sign of crevice or hole. So that they must have gone back 
the way they came, and in the general rush we made to the 
counter we lost all trace of them. 

The next night we played Romeo and Juliet, followed during 
the week by the Lady of Lyons, Stranger, Hunchback, and 
other pieces of a like nature. But the inclement w eather which 
lasted for months, precluded the chance of the business getting 
better, and I left for Baltimore after receiving intelligence that 
loss upon loss was occurring there also. Finally, after closing 
the Washington Theatre, and the Front Street Theatre my finan- 
cial affairs assumed a more desperate decline, and from sheer 
necessity to avoid being arrested for debt I made up my mind to 
quit the city, and return to England, which I did, after having 
played a few nights with Julia Dean at the Broadway, New 
York, as Mathew Elmore, and receiving a card from a gentleman 
in front, on which was the name Styvasent, Solicitor, ‘Chambers 
Street, and on the back “ Wiil Mr. Howe favour me with his 
presence in the saloon after the first piece, as I should like to 
make his acquaintance and uncork a bottle of champagne with 
him.” 
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Of course I made the concession, and found him a perfect 
gentleman, and sincere admirer. 

He saluted me with these words :— 

“ T have never seen my father since he died, until to-night.” 

I looked aghast, and perceiving my dismay, he continued— 

“Tn your make-up, voice, and acting you are the very image 
of him.” 

“ And pray, who was your father ?” 

“ Junius Brutus Booth,” he replied. 

“What? The father of Edwin and Wilkes ?” 

“ The same,” said he. 

“But the name of Styvasent is on the card.” 

“ Yes; because I am ason by another mother.” 

Whether he spoke the truth or not I cannot say, as I never 
had the means to know, but I was a constant visitor at his sub- 
stantial mansion, was introduced to his really beautiful wife, and 
subsequently, had an important business transaction with him 
(of which more in a future chapter). While in Baltimore, I was 
introduced by Jarrett and Jefferson to the yard of Mr. Winans 
to see the celebrated iron cigar ship. It was only a model, but 
it was at least seventy-five (or perhaps more) feet long, and had 
a cabin under water sufficiently large to entertain a dozen guests. 
It must have been the one from which all other ships of the kind 
owe their existence, and probably the same that Jules Verne 
has made immortal in his “Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea.” She was christened “ Rose Winans,” in honour of his 
daughter, and floated at the wharf. We went on board, down 
into the cabin, and a strange stifling sensation seemed to pervade 
the air, as we reflected what it would be like under water with 
the only hatch it had battened down! I have digressed a little 
for the purpose of relating the above, and I must further claim 
your attention while I pay a tribute of profound admiration to 
the ladies of Baltimore. No wonder the original Ciristy’s sung 
Buffalo Gals come Out To-night, and Dance by de Light ob de 
Moon, for the minstrels of Baltimore should continually pray that 
the Baltimore ladies may walk out by the light of the sun, for 
more beautiful creatures cannot be seen in any other part of 
this habitable globe, and the young men of the monumental city 
are indeed favoured in being allowed to promenade the principal 
thoroughfares at about from 6 p.m. till sunset in the beautiful 
Indian summer, to scan the faultless figures and chiselled features 
of the many gaily-dressed and highly-educated beauties. 

I soon embarked on the great millionaire Vanderbilt’s ship, 
called the Ariel, and whether she was built with a design to sub- 
stantiate her claim to the cognomen, she evidently possessed no 
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other merit to warrant her owner in sending her on such a trade 
as the Northern Atlantic. 

How we ever got to England in her would be a mystery, but 
for this fact, that her captain evidently knew her light structure, 
and jerry-built qualities; and this knowledge, I presume tempted 
him to keep a southerly course until we got into the Gulf Stream, 
which even in the winter has a flow of four miles an hour in our 
favour, and is never cold, so we came nearly all the way over 
without any mishap, I don’t think she made any more European- 
American voyages after that, but was put on the Pacific route. 
She ought to be. Long may she remain there! 

I suppose it will be divined by my readers that I left my 
dramatic company to take care of themselves. Aud what else 
under the circumstances cow/d Ido? Anyhow, I did not rob 
them of anything from the treasuries of any one of them, which 
when I honestly state I arrived in London with only twenty 
pounds in my pocket may fairly be believed. 

The first place I went to was (as usual with our class at that 
time) Bow Street, I don’t mean the police office, but the street, 
to see what could be done in the way of getting an opening. 
As I entered the Garrick’s Head, who should I encounter but 
my old friend Sam May. He was of course surprised, and no 
less glad, to see me, as he always regarded me as his protege, 
having given me my first London opening. 

He asked me where I was going to commence? What were 
my prospects ? and so forth. 

Therefore I made a clean breast of it to him in confidence, and 
sought his advice. He regretted the fact of my having brought 
no money with me, as it was impossible to get an opening in 
London without it, and finally persuaded me to go with him that 
very night to the Britannia Theatre. 

I did so, and when I arrived pulled up the collar of my coat, 
let Sam go into the bar, while I myself went and paid for a 
private box, which was then on a level with the stage, and was 
a sort of pigeon-hole box from which I saw the “African 
Roscius” on the stage as the Moor in “ Titus Ardronicus,” 
surrounded by Joseph Reynolds, John Parry, Charles Williams 
(a capital actor), and Cecil Pitt. I could not restrain myself 
from calling “Cecil” as he stood so near to the box, and he 
turned round, but did not seem to recognise me. I had been 
away from England four years, and with my American hat, and 
rather distingué clothes, I assume this not to be so very extra- 
ordinary. 

However, when he left that scene, and went into the prompt 
entrance, I heard him talking to Mr. F. Wilton, one of the best 
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practical stage-managers I had ever seen. A “learned Theban,”’ 
and a thorough gentleman, whom when I last saw indulging in 
his favourite pursuits of floriculture and piscatorial depredation, 
was eighty-three years old, with all his faculties in good condi- 
tion, passing the remnant of a well-spent life in the invigorating 
climate of Sydney, New Seuth Wales. He came and saw me 
as Hamlet, at the Queen’s Theatre in that city in the year 1882. 

As there was only a boarded partition between the box I was 
in and the prompter, I knocked at the former, and called out 
again, “ Cecil, don’t you know me?” when I heard his resonant 
voice exclaim, “ Why, if it ain't Tom Howe!” 

And now let me explain why in some parts of this book I call 
myself Tom, and in others J. B. It is from no desire on my 
part I assure you. The plain facts of the case are simply these. 
When I first entered the profession I took my real name, which 
is the same as my father’s, viz, Thomas Burdett Howe, being 
put in the bills simply T. B. Howe. But when I left Newham, 
of the little Wolwich Theatre, to join Mr. Biddles, of the Bower 
Saloon, I found myself advertised for my opening as plain Mr. 
Howe (I am not here alluding to my personal physiognomy), 
and being young at the time I was no less conceited than many 
others who like to see their full initials in type, so I politely 
asked Biddles if he had any objection to put them in the next 
week. 

He answered, “No, none at all; what are they ?” 

“T. B, Howe,” I replied. 

“ All right, Pll attend to it.” 

But when I /ooked for them I found only T. Howe inserted. 
I pointed out the omission again, and Biddles appeared rather 
annoyed, whether with me or the omission I cannot say, but, 
however, the next week’s issue contained a name that has since 
made and lost me much money, caused me many a headache, 
and heartache, toothache, and sundry other ills that flesh is heir 
to, so I let it remain J. B., but am, and have been, as often called 
Tom as the former by those who know me. 

Another digression! But that’s not strange as I have been 
digressing all my life from the “ path of rectitude and righteous- 
ness. 

In an instant I was round on the stage, and in as short a time 
again I was surrounded by all my old confréres, and introduced 
to some new members, all of whom were anxious to know how I 
had got on in the New World. 

“Was New York a civilised community ? Do they flog 
niggers there? Are the ladies dressed in real gowns? And the 
gentlemen in red and white striped trousers?” With many 
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other questions too numerous for me to mention, and almost too 
absurd to put on paper. 

At the end of the tragedy, Mr. Ira Aldridge came to me and 
acknowledged that he remembered my supporting him at 
Croydon, and was as solicitous to know how things were in the 
United States, observing that it was bound to become a great 
country in time, and also informed me that he had been educated 
there in his youth. 

One of the members of the company happened to observe (I 
think a lady), “ Did you ever play there, Mr. Aldridge ?” 

I looked at him slyly, and he at me, and with a smile, he 
replied, “ No; Mr. Howe, I daresay, knows what they would 
have done to me if I had.” 

When he left for his dressing-room, I informed those who 
were anxious to know, that “they would have pelted him off the 
stage with rotten eggs, or any missile they might lay their hands 
on,” such was then the hostile feeling between the whites and 
the blacks of New York and many other cities in the States, and 
this bitter antagonism was more predominant among the Hiber- 
nian than any other race among the variety to be found in the 
States. 

I have myself been in a car going up Third Avenue, New 
York, and seen with my own eyes a poor old negress hail it, when 
an ostentatiously dressed woman whose “ illigant” brogue clearly 
betrayed her nationality, has immediately risen from her seat, 
and cried out, “ I say conductor, if you let that zigger in, J get 
out.” And everyone in the car acquiesced in her objection. 

I believe it is not so now, and I’m glad of it. A manis a man, 
no matter what his colour or creed may be. A woman is no less 
a woman, and sometimes a little more, according to how she 
behaves herself. Not that I think it absolutely necessary or 
decent to see a pure white maiden united to an African. 


(Zo be continued.) 














THE EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEF. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A PRIVATE CONFERENCE. 


AUNT MARGARET was breakfasting with her niece. The cottage 
they occupied stood in the midst of a small garden. It was May- 
day not chilled by a legacy of the winter’s cold, but a bright and 
warm May-day, when man and flower, bird and insect, seemed 
to rejoice in the fulness of life. Julia sat by the open window, 
and though her face was was still thin and pale she looked some- 
what less weak. Aunt was more hopeful than she had been for 
months, because the invalid was stronger, had walked in the 
garden, and yesterday had gone to the village, and was none the 
worse for the fatigue. 

“ Let us go to the village this morning.” 

“If you feel strong enough, dear Julia. Now, you are on 
the road to health, we ought to be very careful. For the present 
you must be content to creep.” 

“ Snail’s pace, if you will, dear Aunty, and indeed I could not 
run if I tried.” 

The postman came into the garden, and through the open 
window Aunt Margaret took a letter from him. 

“It is for me. From your Pa.” 

“It seems a long epistle.” 

Aunt Margaret did not reply to the remark, but read the 
following letter :— 

My DEA SISTER, 

The paramount duty of protecting my health by sparing 
my enfeebled vital organ from the perturbation incidental to a 
long journey prevents me communicating, iz propria persona, 
certain mournful intelligence to you and my beloved daughter. 
Owing to my abnormal sensitiveness the shock has caused such 
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severe spasmodic action, combined with intermittent palpitation, 
that Daggle has slept in his clothes so that not a moment might 
be lost if I required medical assistance. In the midst of this 
trying attack I have had to undergo the ordeal of having the 
cavity of a molar tooth filled with a preparation of the precious 
metal. The torture was terrible, though I bore it with an im- 
passive equanimity that amazed the operator. My mental pla- 
cidity is undisturbed, but my physical prostration compels me, 
whilst writing this letter, to pause and drink a medicinal mixture 
of which sal volatile is one of the bases. 

You and Julia will sympathise with my sorrow at the con- 
firmation of our sad apprehension in respect to my dear ward, 
Frank Hatherton. He was ona visit to his Jamaica property, 
and despite his youthful vigour, could not resist the assault of 
yellow fever. My emotional control prevents the dimming of 
my eyes with tears; but I confess to you, my dear daughter, 
that I could not repress mental weeping. 

In looking over the papers of the dear deceased we have found 
a will by which he bequeaths the whole of his personal property— 
that is, the whole of the property at his testamentary disposition 
—to Julia. May she live to duly enjoy the fortune; and, oh, 
may I be spared the crushing grief of ever claiming it as her 
heir. I have confided the business to Mr. Lupen, my solicitor, 
who will do ali that is needful. I will communicate with you in 
a few days. I can now write no more, for my enfeebled vital 
organ is fluttering like a caged bird, and there is an uneasy sen- 
sation in the region of the auriferously stopped molar. Be 
assured that I always remain your affectionate brother, 


WILLIAM EYTON. 


P.S.—Pardon the vulgarity of a fost scriptum, but it just 
occurred to me that before Frank set out for his two years’ 
travels, he said something to Julia about having duly provided 
for her in case of accident. Perhaps Julia can recollect the words 
of the dear deceased. I am now off to the dentist’s to have my 
molar examined. 


“Oh, do not let it kill you! Oh, bear it patiently,” exclaimed 
Aunt Margaret. 

Julia took the letter and read it. 

« Ah, I know it will kill her. I know it will.” 

Aunt Margaret looked up and saw that Julia was weeping, the 
first tears that she had shed since the parting from her lover, 
and there is no grief so fatal as tearless grief. 

“TI knew he was dead, and I thought I had made him mad, 
and that in his madness he had killed himself.” 

VOL. XL. y 
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The news did not kill her, but she continued to gain strength, 
despite her abiding sorrow. She longed to return to London. 
Her father urged her not to leave “the sanitary atmosphere of 
Devonshire, and imperil her health by the inhalation of vitiated 
metropolitan air.” However, despite the remonstrance, she and 
Aunt Margaret returned to town, and hired apartments near the 
old home at Fulham. 

She did not, or as her father said, would not, recollect that 
Frank had said anything about providing for her in case of 
accident. Day after day he called on his daughter and endea- 
voured to refresh her memory. One morning he requested Aunt 
Margaret to leave the room as he desired a private conference 
with Julia. 

“T have no secrets from Aunty. What I know she knows.” 

“T repose the greatest confidence in the discretion of my 
sister, but, nevertheless, on this occasion the conference between 
father and daughter must be private.” 

“Whilst you are talking with your Pa, dear, I will go on with 
the mending.” 

“You are addicted to domesticity, Margaret ?” 

“So is every woman worthy of the name. If the needle rusts 
the home decays.” 

When alone with his daughter, Mr. Eyton took out his watch 
and felt his pulse. 

“ Nearly eighty, and irregular. Try, my dear child, to spare 
me any perturbation. I have told you that Mr. Arnold Hather- 
ton, instigated by an unscrupulous solicitor named Sapper, will 
oppose probate of the will on the ground of undue influence. 
They will allege that I caused Frank to make the will. Now, if 
you could recollect that he said to you that he had provided for 
you in case of accident, and that you were not to mention it to 
me, we should be quite sure of succeeding.” 

“ He did not say so.” 

“Say you do not recollect, or that you wili not recollect ; but 
he said it. Why, I distinctly remember your mentioning the 
circumstance to me.” 

“Pa!” 

“ Distinctly. And my memory is never treacherous.” 

“ He did not say it to me.” 

“So you will incur the risk of Frank’s intentions being set 
aside, and the fortune he bequeathed to you going to his cousin? 
Yet you profess to love him, and to revere his memory.” 

“ He did not say it to me.” 

“Obstinate girl. Then you compel me to reveal an incident 
of a painful character. Depend upon it, Julia, that if we knew 
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the secrets of society, we should find that nearly every man, no 
matter how exalted his social status, has a critical crisis in his 
career when he stands upon a mine that a spark would explode, 
or with a sword suspended over his head by a hair a breath may 
snap. Such at this moment is the position of your paternal 
parent.” 

Julia did not appear affected by the statement, and took up 
some wool and needles and began to knit. 

“ Perhaps when I tell you that the sword which is suspended 
over the head of your poor father is social infamy, and that the 
mine under his feet is penal servitude, you may deem it your 
duty to listen to me.” 

Julia put her work on the table and said: “I am listening. I 
do not understand you.” 

“ Julia, I will speak plainly. You are aware that I had a fund, 
—a large fund—in trust for Frank. My ward generously de- 
plored my impecuniosity, and he thought, with my talent I 
could, aided by capital, become affluent. So, at his urgent 
request, I used the trust-money, and my speculations were not 
successful. I had the talent and I had the money, but 1 lacked 
the plebeian cunning which is required to cope with the sordid 
duplicity of business persons.” 

“You lost his money!” 

“Yes; and, unfortunately, I had no written authority to use 
it. Sapper has discovered, or rather suspects that I have used, 
at least some of the money, and they dare to insinuate that I 
have been guilty of a breach of trust, with fraud, with a crime 
according to the law that is punishable with penal servitude. 
They say the wili was suggested by me to conceal the alleged 
fraud. Now, if we get probate of the will all will be well; and if 
you recollect what Frank said to you we will succeed.” 

“ He did not say it. And you should not have used his money 
even though he permitted you.” 

“Permitted me! Why, he insisted upon it. He besought me, 
for your sake, to speculate and get the means for living in a be- 
coming manner. But itis in vain to discuss the past. Unless we 
succeed with the will, your father will stand in the criminal dock, 
and I need not tell you that my dear deceased ward made the 
will to protect me in case of his death. For my sake, for your 
own sake, and for the sake of his memory, do your duty and 
recollect the words he said.” 

“T know what you want me to do. You would be welcome to 
my life if it would save you. But he did not say it to me.” 

“You must swear he said it.” 

“T cannot.” 
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“You must, and you shall, obstinate fool!” He raised his 
hand, and perhaps would have struck if Aunt Margaret had not 
at the moment entered the room. 


CHAPTER V. 





RIGHT ABOUT BACK. 


Mr. LUPEN regretted that the young lady did not recollect what 
her lover had said to her about his will. 

“Well, we must do without her, Mr. Eyton, for in such a case 
an unwilling or doubtful witness does more harm than good.” 

“ And can we do without her ?” 

“T think so. Your advancing the trust-money to the deceased 
would be an unpleasant feature at best, and does suggest a 
strong motive for influencing him to make the will in favour of 
your daughter. It is unfortunate that you have no receipt or 
acknowledgment for the money you advanced to him.” 

“Perhaps I have. I must go through my old papers.” 

Mr. Lupen looked at his client, and said: “ We shall not want 
it in the Probate Court. Our case is in itself very clear. There is 
the will in his handwriting, made at the place he sometimes 
visited. One witness is dead, and the other not available ; but 
we have evidence to identify their signatures. It is not un- 
natural for a young man to bequeath his fortune to the girl he is 
engaged to. We shall pull through, but you must be prepared 
for a warm cross-examination about the trust-money. Depend 
upon it, Sapper has somehow obtained precise information,” 

“Besides willing the money to Julia was, of course, my 
security for the advances to my ward in case of accident.” 

“Mr. Eyton, that will not do. Our case is that you did not 
know of a will until you accidentally found it. Do not be ner- 
vous. It is for them to prove the undue influence, and it is for- 
tunate that the will was executedjwhen the testator was away 
from you.” 

Mr. Eyton went to his club and had a rubber before dinner, 
and won five guineas by points and five pounds by betting on 
the game. After dinner there was more card-playing, and Mr. 
Eyton had such wonderful luck that at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when he left the club, he had won upwards of £200. 

“Ah!” he muttered, as he sat in a cab, “at last luck favours 
me, and I shall have a run of it. I shall beat Sapper, and there 
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is enough left for an operation in the City. Bravo! The tide 
has turned at last. I shall have a run of luck.” 

When he arrived at his chambers he was amazed to see a 
young man, seated in an easy-chair, smoking a short wooden 
pipe. 

“What does this mean? Whoare you? Daggle, who is this? 
Daggle—Daggle !” 

“T would venture to say on oath that the said Daggle does 
not hear you, and further, that if the said Daggle did hear you, 
he would not appear to your call.” 

“Where is Daggle ? and who are you?) How dare you be in 
my chambers at this hour, or at any hour ?” 

“Where is Daggle? I can’t say. When I arrived at 9 p.m. 
he went out for a few minutes, and has not returned. I suppose 
he guessed that it was a case of crisis. I wish I had kept him 
here.” 

“The impudent fellow! I will discharge him without 
warning.” 

ei am of opinion that the said Daggle has discharged him- 
self.” 

“ And again I ask, who are you? Whatdo you here? Eh?” 

“TI am a Confidential of Lupen’s. I have seen you, though 
you have not made a mem. of me.. That is who | am. Got 
something private to communicate. That is why I am here.” 

“You come to me from my solicitor, Mr. Lupen’” 

“Well, not quite exactly. I am from Lupen that is true, and I 
come from him to you, that is also true. But you see a fact 
depends so much upon the way you put it. People talk of hard 
facts, but some facts are soft as butter, and can be moulded to 
any shape. Lupen did not send me here. He merely remarked 
that he rather wish you had a hint.” 

“ About what ?” 

** About the will case. Since you saw Lupen early this after- 
noon, queer information has come to us. First, James Bryce, the 
living witness, is out of the asylum, and right as a tenpenny 
nail.” 

Mr. Eyton was very pale, and could not conceal his con- 
fusion. 

“Does he deny —— 

“ Toto,” said the Confidential, interrupting him. “ Says he did 
not witness the will.” 

“ But there is his signature, and a person who has been insane 
might forget.” 

“Yes, but when the will was executed he was in the Union 
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Infirmary before being transferred to the asylum. Well, you 
see, that is not a butter-soft fact, but an awkward hard fact.” 

“We have it in black and white that he did witness the will.” 

“ But that fact is not nearly so hard as his being in the Union 
Infirmary.” 

“Could he not have been out for a day ?” 

“Yes, but I suppose Sapper will prove that he was not.” 

“We must do our best. I will see Mr. Lupen in the morn- 
ing.” 

*“T rather think not. There is another item, or else I should 
not have waited here for five hours. You are charged with 
forging the document.” 

“TI! Forging! Absurd. Let them | prove it.” 

“We happen quite by chance to have found out one of their 
bits of evidence. Daggle tore some leaves out of your blotting 
pad, and on those leaves are copies of parts of the will. He has 
sold them to Sapper. 

“Oh, what can I do?” 

“Well, it’s no use sitting there and shaking. Budge is the 
word. A tour and no address left behind is your move. Nota 
moment to lose. A warrant may be issued.” 

“What does Lupen say? What does he advise ?” asked Mr. 
Eyton in a scarcely audible voice. 

“ As a professional, L. would rather not see or advise you. As 
a friend, my tip is his tip. Right about back; quick budge. 
That is the word.” 

“T am really ill now. I am dying.” 

“No you are not. I have been in the criminal branch, and I 
note that somehow or other crims never die, leastways till 
they have been cornered and penaled. You will be right enough 
in a minute or two. Got any stimulator ?” 

Mr. Eyton pointed to the sideboard, and the Confidential took 
out a bottle of brandy. 

“Repeat the nip. Nothing equal to a little of this sort of 
ardent for any kind of shakes, but whisky is safest as the regular 
elevator. Now to business. Change of climate, ditto of name, 
ditto of style of hair and whiskers, ditto dress. No farewell to 
family. No sleep on this side the native briny. Spain is a fine 
country. But how about the locomotor ?” 

“Who?” 

“The locomotor. The money.” 

The luck at cards supplied the required cash. 

Mr. Eyton did not appear at the club to give the losers their 
revenge, and when it was rumoured that he had mysteriously 
disappeared, they said he was afraid to meet them, tinat he had 
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cheated them, and that he won at cutting, because he had in 
some way marked the cards. 

Woe unto the absent, for they are sure to be slandered! 
Within a week the ugliest stories were told about Mr. Eyton. 
He had stolen trust money. He had forged a will. He had 
murdered his ward. Some of the gossips knew how the fell 
deed had been done. The ill stories were repeated to Julia and 
Aunt Margaret. The report about the murder they knew to be 
false, but they also knew that the absent man had been guilty of 
serious and shameful offences. 

Though Aunt Margaret was not impassive, she did not weep, 
for the burning sorrow seemed to have dried up the fount of 
tears. How hard searing trouble ages! She suddenly looked 
so old that no one being told she was sixty would have been 
surprised. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “the furnace of our affliction is seven 
times heated, dear Julia, but let us seek for grace to endure, and 
let us not despair of deliverance.” 

Julia appeared less affected by the calamity of her father. 
Not that she was unkind, but her heart had been so deadened by 
grief for the loss of her lover, that the new sorrow had little 
vitality to prey upon. 

Also they had to deal with a trouble that is a blessing in 
disguise when it comes in the day of sore affliction. How were 
they to live? All they had was Aunt Margaret’s annuity of 
#50 a year. They resolved not to part, but to add to their small 
income by work. There was not a day to be lost. They sold 
nearly all their jewellery, paid their few debts, left their apart- 
ments, and hired a bed-room at eight shillings per week, went to 
shops and warehouses, and at length found work. Though a 
pall of sorrow still darkened their lives, they were better able 
to bear the darkness. To the sad compulsory toil is a solace. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PROOF ON PROOF. 


IN Mr. Lupen’s private room was a gentleman profusely bearded, 
and the hair of his head was long. He was a young man, 
rather negligently dressed. Before the fire place stood the 
Confidential with a quill pen over one ear, a steel pen over the 
other, and an office pen-knife in his hand. 
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“Sorry, but duty gags me. You come here Mr. Julius as a 
stranger, and you ask questions about a party who was a_ client. 
Mr. Lupen being away, I as his Confidential don’t feel disposed 
to answer your interrogatories. Perhaps I could’nt, but being of 
opinion that I should’nt, I would’nt if I could. Sometimes a 
professional is obliged to overboard a client, but it don’t follow 
that he is to help to shark him.” 

As the Confidential finished that speech he removed the steel 
pen from his left ear and began to scrape it with the pen-knife. 
This was a hint that he wanted to get to work. 

“T assure you Mr. ——” 

“ Jeffs is my name, which has the merit of being short, easy to 
spell, and safe to pronounce.” 

“T assure you Mr. Jeffs that I am not an enemy of Mr. 
Eyton’s. I have recently heard the rumours about him, I have 
ascertained that Mr. Lupen is his solicitor ——” 

“Pardon me for interrupting you Mr. Julius, but please say 
was, and not is. We are not now acting for Mr. Eyton.” 

“ Well, that Mr. Lupen was his solicitor, and I am here to learn 
the exact state of the case, in order that I may help him and 
his family.” 

“Tt may be weak Mr. Julius, and it is weak, but I don’t doubt 
your word. Yet it is too precious rare for a party to want to 
help a party who is so down that the vermin can crawl over 
him. And perhaps if all of us were found out there would not 
be many of us going perpendicular as lampposts. But when a 
party is on his back, what he gets is not the helping hand, but 
the crushing foot ; and the innocent family are treated ditto, more 
shame for it !” 

“T applaud your sentiments and your good feeling,” said Mr. 
Julius, rising and warmly shaking the Confidential’s hand. 

“ And the sentiment and feeling comes from knowledge, Mr. 
Julius. In my department, which has been a good deal in the 
criminal and also in the touch-and-go civil, 1 have seen that 
parties passing for the best are pretty often the worst, only not 
found out, and those that pass for the worst, are not far off 
being pretty middling, only are fooled into just letting their 
coat-tails touch the criminal machine, and they are dragged in 
and mangled.” 

“Well, tell me what has really happened to Mr. Eyton? If 
you can help me to help him and his family I shall now and 
always be most grateful, and you will be doing a noble deed. 
But if we do succeed you must never let him or them know that 
I had any hand in the affair.” 

, . _ you can’t help him. He'is morally, socially, and legally 
ead.” 
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“ Surely the report about forgery is false ?” 

“There are plenty of reports about Mr. Eyton as is usual with 
a party who is down. Some are ready to tell them that he 
murdered his ward.” 

“And is it possible that anyone credits that story ?” 

“T suppose you and I did our babyhood about the same time 
but you have not seen so much of the world as I have, or you 
would be sure that people always believe the worst about a 
found out. Of course we know that is a lie, because the said ward 
died in Jamaica.” 

“Died in Jamaica! And is that believed ?” 

“ Anyhow that is correct. The said Hatherton died in 
Jamaica, and Lupen has seen the documents to prove it. And 
that brings us to the forgery. I suppose there can be no breach 
of professional confidence in telling you what is generally 
known.” 

“Give me what information you can.” 

“Well, the said Hatherton died in Jamaica, and Sapper, 
solicitor to Arnold Hatherton, heir-at-law, demands trust account 
from said Eyton. In about a week said Eyton discovers quite 
by chance, will of said deceased Hatherton leaving all the trust 
fund to his daughter. Sapper ferrets out that trust fund has 
been unlawfully reduced, and gives notice to oppose probate. 
might not have succeeded, but then he gets evidence, smashing 
evidence, that said Eyton had forged said will. <A party, in fact 
this party, saw said Eyton, told him what Sapper had discovered, 
and said Eyton made himself an invisible body to family and 
t riends.” 

Mr. Julius paced the room and did not speak. 

** My little brief seems to have been a tongue tier to you.” 

“T am indeed annoyed and pained. He must have been 
mad.” 

“Not a bit of it. Right asa chronometer. It was a bold 
game and well played, but the best player can’t provide against 
such accidents as made his choice between self-transport or 
penal.” 

“ And the family ?” 

“That is the worst of the criminal game. The innocent 
suffer for the guilty. Now if I werea preacher I should tell the 
congregation that a man can’t go wrong without wronging 
others. Ah, poor dear! The elderly one was as much knocked 
over as the daughter.” 

“Where are they ?” asked Mr. Julius, hurriedly. 

“No one knows, except themselves. Shame and sorrow have 
driven them out of sight.” 
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“They must be found, Mr. Jeffs, for they surely need a 
friend.” 

“My dear Sir, they can’t be found. Perhaps they are with 
the said Eyton. Anyhow, poor dears, they would rather not be 
found. Iam not tenderer than most of us, but when I saw that 
girl, a wreck at the beginning of life’s voyage, her beauty 
blighted, and her youth wrinkled, I could have strangled the said 
Eyton if his throat had been convenient to my hand.” 

“ Mr. Jeffs it may not be too late to help them, and we must 
find them without delay.” 

“Tam sure you mean well, Mr. Julius, and so do I,and I 
say let them be. In such a case the only comfort is disappear- 
ance from all the world who ever knew you.” 

Yet the Confidential was persuaded to assist in trying to 
find the Eytons. Nay, he suddenly became enthusiastic about 
the task. He left the office early, and was many hours with Mr. 
Julius in discussing plans. 

Zeal and a lavish expenditure of money'proved in vain. Day 
after day passed, and there were no tidings. 

“Even if they hear of the inquiries,” said Mr. Jeffs, “they 
are sure to think it is only a dodge to trace and arrest said 
Eyton, and of course they will not answer. As for assuring 
them they will hear of something to their advantage, that is an 
old trick, and it don’t often catch the bird. We are genuine, 
but they can’t know that, and if I was in their place, I should 
likewise say, wing me if you can, but you don’t salt my tail.” 

At the end of a month the search was given up on the advice 
of the Confidential. 

“You see, Mr. Julius, they must know about the inquiry, and 
they won't be found. The more we inquire the more obstinate 
they will be. And what is the use of going on terrifying 
them until at last we shall just drive them to despair and 
death ?” 

So Mr. Julius utterly wearied and dispirited, returned to the 
cottage near Wilesden, where he lodged. 

He was heartily welcomed by his landlady, a motherly, and 
somewhat elderly woman. 

“Sir, Iam glad you are back again, and so will the husband 
be. But oh you do look ill.” 

“ T am worried, sorely worried, Mrs. Bence.” 

“ Ah! as my father, who was a scholar and a sexton used to 
ay, wine is bad, women worse, and worry worst. Not that he 
had cause for the saying on his own account, for he was never 
worried, he never took to the drink, and my mother was a woman 
who made his house a home.” 
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Mr. Julius, who was looking at a partly painted portrait that 
stood on an easel, did not reply. Mrs. Bence put a tobacco-jar 
and a pipe on the table. 

“Let me make you a nice cup of tea whilst you have a 
smoke.” 

“‘ Not yet.” 

Mrs. Bence was disappointed, for she had great faith in the 
benefit of a nice cup of tea. 

“T suppose you will be for finishing that likeness. It’s a lovely 
face,and both me and Bence say it is so like one we shan'’t 
forget.” 

“Tf it were a faithful likeness, it would indeed be lovely.” 

*“ So was the one Bence and me have in our minds, and I 
might say in our hearts, though we did not know her for long. 
It’s a curious story, Sir.” 

“ You shall tell me the story some other time. I will smoke 
my pipe in the garden.” 

He carried his pipe and tobacco to an arbour at a corner of 
the garden near the roadway. The arbour had been designed 
and made by Bence, and both he and his wife were proud of it. 

Mr. Julius sat for a full hour in such deep thought that though 
the pipe and tobacco were before him he did not smoke. 

Mrs. Bence came to the arbour carrying a tea tray, which she 
set before her lodger. 

“T am sure you must want something, and a nice cup of tea 
will do you good. There is a crusty loaf and butter. Why I 
declare you have not had your smoke! Dotakeacup? Shall 
I pour it out?” 

“Thanks! I will drink a cup of tea,and then I must be 
off.” 

“Going again! Bence will be sorry, for we both do miss and 
mind you so, and you won't be offended by my saying that we 
have come to feel towards you as if we had known you all the 
days of your life.” 

“Offended! No. I am most grateful for your kindness. Tell 
Bence that if I can I will some day, perhaps soon, return and 
have a pipe with him, and another chat with him about soldier- 
ing and gardening.” 

“And, you must go then? You cannot abide even till he 
comes from work ?” 

“ T thought to remain here, at least for awhile, but I cannot. 
I have terrible trouble, and I must travel, not to forget it, but 
that I may endure as well as remember.” 

* And if it must be so, we will not forget you, and if you do 
return it will be rejolcing for us, and whilst our home abides, it 
is yours whenever you will to make it.” 
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She shook hands with Mr. Julius, and then turned away. 

At that moment an open carriage and pair, evidently a hired 
equipage, in which was seated a lady and gentleman, was being 
driven slowly along the road, and as it came to the gate of the 
cottage the gentleman called to the driver to stop. Then he 
put up his eye-glass and said to the iady, so loudly that Mr. 
Julius and Mrs. Bence could hear him, 

“That is the very place Stella, and there is the spider shed to 
which the charmer retreated.” 

“Oh! bother your charmer,” said the lady, “I am awfully 
peckish and want my feed.” 

Mrs. Bence looked up, and in a voice of horror and anger 
exclaimed : 

“Mercy on us! Its the very devil himself. 

Mr. Julius rose and walked towards the gate, but the carriage 
drove on, though not before Mr. Julius had seen the face of the 
gentleman. 

“To think,” said Mrs. Bruce “that I should set eyes on him! 
I do believe if Bence had been here he would have torn him from 
the carriage and half-throttled him.” 

Mr. Julius, whose face was very white, asked her: 

“What do you know of Lord Oakhill ?” 

“Tts the first time I have heard his name, and the second that 
I have seen him, but whatever may be his name, he is a devil.” 

“What do you know of him?” 

“Tts the story I was speaking of because of the likeness you 
are painting being so like her, that it might pass for her.” 

“Like her! Like her!” 

“Like the girl. But shall I tell you the story? And the 
evening is getting chilly. Let us go in.” 

Mr. Julius took Mrs. Bence by the hand and went into the 
cottage. 

“ Now for the story, Mrs. Bence. Tell it, quickly.” 

* Of course I will. And to think that you know him! And 
that just by chance you came home to day, and by chance went 
to the arbour, and by chance I was there,——” 

“Yes, yes, Mrs. Bence, the smallest event or the greatest is the 
outcome of ten thousand chances.” 

“And that arbour would not have been made only Bence 
chanced to be slack of work and chanced to pick up the wood at 
a bargain. And if he had not chanced to make the arbour, 

ou—— 
me Please Mrs. Bence do tell me the story. What has Lord 
Oakhill to do with the picture I am painting ?” 
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“In this way, sir. It was last year, but later on, for it was 
the very day Bence took the prize for roses at the show.” 

“Yes. Well, what happened ?” 

“ First, Bence was not quite himself owing to the pleasure of 
the prize and getting his health very much drunk, which tells on 
a man who never goes beyond his beer at meals and justa sip at 
nights. So, as there is nothing equal toa good cup of tea, I 
made it for him, with just a pinch of green in it, and when it was 
ready he was out in the parlour.” 

Mr. Julius groaned, for the good woman seemed determined to 
prolong his suspence. 

“By his cap being on the table I knew he had not gone far, 
and that he was fond of the arbour, and there I found him, and 
brought the tea to him, which put him straight, and he went on 
smoking and talking about the show till the chimes gave out the 
half hour after nine. But it was warm and bright moon light, 
and I knew that soon after a cup of tea with a pinch of green in 
it, Bence would not sleep, and so I did not hurry him.” 

“ Do tell me what happened, Mrs. Bence.” 

“Which I am coming to. As I was saying, the half-past nine 
chimed, and thenthere was a scream, and I nudged Bence, but 
he, though straight after the tea, was not quite himself, and said 
let the row-makers be the row-settlers. Then there runs into the 
gate and right into the arbour a lady crying,‘ Oh! oh! do help 
me.’ She was followed by the devil we saw in the carriage. That 
roused Bence, and in a moment no judge could be more himself 
and no weasel wider awake.” 

“Yes, yes,do goon. Dotell me what happened ?” 

“ As I took her in my arms, for she was quite a girl, he, the 
devil as I will call him, grabbed at her, and caught hold of a 
chain that was round her neck, and it broke in his hand, and 
afterwards Bence recollected seeing him put it in his pocket. 
Which I call stealing.” 

“Oh! mercy. Go on, go on.” 

“Sir, you look so ill. What can I get you ?” 

“Only go on with the story. Tell me all that happened.” 

“T lifted her indoors, not feeling her weight more than if I 
had been carrying a baby, and laid her ou the sofa, and the poor 
dear, who was the very picture of what you are painting, was in 
a faint. The devil, which I must call him, began to wipe her 
face with her handkerchief which he had in his hand, but I 
snatched it from him and put it in her pocket, for I could’nt abear 
to see him nearher. Bence/says that he saw him take it from 
her pocket and put it in his own, but he could not have done 
that, for the reason that I will tell you.” 
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Mrs. Bence paused, forthe haggard look of the young man’s 
face shocked her. 

“You are ill, sir. Do let me get you something.” 

“Goon. Oh! please go on.” 


“Yes. Let me see. Oh! yes, whilst she was still in the faint 
he, the devil, says to me : ‘ We have been for a drive, missed our 
friends, and she was frightened by a dog. You leave her with 
meand I'll bring her round!’ But I said it was a woman’s place 
to look after her in her faint. Then she comes to, and he speaks 
to her, and she clinging tight to me said— 

“ Do not let him come to me?” 

Then he took Bence aside and took a sovereign out of his 
pocket, and says— 

“*You and your missis have a stroll in the garden?’ Sir 
never shall I forget, and never ought I to forget the rage of 
Bence and I honour him for it, and bless him he was always a 
just and true man. And Bence seized him and shook him as 
our terrier does a rat. And he took him, shaking him as he went, 
into the garden, and flung him into the road, and has often 
wished since that he had marked him for life,” 

“ And what became of—of her ?” 


“She was ill, and it was nigh midnight before she could leave, 
and she would not tell us who she was; but she let Bence walk 
with her, it was a long walk, until they chanced to meet with a 
cab.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes. Ah! I shall always be mindful of how she kissed my 
lips, she did indeed twice, as if I was her mother and she my 
child. She had kissed me when she stood up to go, and then 
fearing she might get a chill, I took her handkerchief from her 
pocket and tied round her throat. And then she kissed me 
again.” 

Mr. Julius sat down and covered his face with his hands. 

“ Proofon proof. I have killed the innocent ?” 

Mrs. Bence put her hands on her shoulders and said :— 

“You know her?” 


He looked up. His eyes were glittering and his face was 
pallid, and he said :— 


“T loved her and she loved me, and I killed her. 


(Zo be continued.) 












































WITHOUT LOVE OR MONEY! 


By ANNABEL GRAY. 


_—_—— 


CHAPTER III. 
Melusina Villa (a week after.) 


THE enchanted perspective is realised. Herr Ritter has come. 
He ran to meet me at the end of the garden by the lilacs, just as 
the dinner bell was ringing, and crammed a great nosegay of 
flowers into my hand. I have on a black lace dress this time. 

“ You are looking paler,” is his first comment. 

“ Don’t you feel well ?” 

** As well as I can ever expect or hope to be here,” I answer, 
savagely emphasising the last word. 

How he smiles as he says, in the very sweetest way too, “ It’s 
your own fault Liebschen that you are here, is it not ?” 

I know I blushed, his eyes were rivetted on my face. 

“ Did I not tell you I loved you?” he asked me, quite sternly. 

Then I plucked up courage. 

“J did’nt wish to be ungrateful, Herr Ritter,” is my trembling 
reply. “I am flattered of course, or rather I was flattered, and 
if you had not startled me by so suddenly asking me ——” 

Here I break down altogether, but what a glad light spreads 
itself over his face. 

“Come, come, confess that you would be happier with a lover 
—with even me.” 

Oh! that accursed gong. Bang, bang, it goes again. Richard 

s getting hungry, the salmon is growing cold, and this chance 
may never come to me again. ... Our destinies hang on such 
absurd trifles. After dinner, if the coffee upset him, he might, at 
a hint from Richard or Mina, change his mind, and leave me out 
in this howling Wilderness of Despair for ever. 

There is, what novelists and painters call, “a tender melan- 
choly in his countenance when in repose,” that “fetches” me 
awfully. .. Grey eyes, full of dreamy softness, look into mine, 
which are actually filling with tears. 

Is it the gong, or the fear of losing him that makes me posi- 
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tively nervous; the “stirrings of my womanly nature,” that’s 
how they write of one’s feelings in books, warn me I am growing 
hysterical. Perhaps loneliness will not after all be my perpetual 
lot in life... He is watching me most seriously. 

“Viola, tell me you regret refusing me, say I am welcome 
now.” 

And I feel my little hand suddenly seized and wildly gripped, 
till my rings cut the flesh and I cry “oh!” with a little scream 
and hop. 

I have been told my head looks well in a “drooped” atti- 
tude. I droop it now and trust that my plentiful profusion of 
chestnut curls will meet his admiring gaze (I picked out ten 
grey hairs only yesterday). 

“Yes, Herr Ritter, 1 do regret my folly,” I mutter solemnly, 
like a repentant, rebuked penitent. 

I shall rather enjoy his tender chiding. ... Regret it!... 
don’t I. 

But before I can say another word I am caught in his strong 
arms, strained to his breast, and rapturously kissed . . kissed. . 
Oh! dear! it takes my breath away, it is so long since I have felt 
a man’s beard, let alone his lips, near me. Still I did’nt make a 
fuss like a silly school-girl. . . shall I confess that J liked it. . . 
After this no more remains to be revealed of what such a 
character would be capable of. 

We have forgotten all about the gong. After the kiss he does 
something very practical, he draws off a splendid diamond ring 
from his chain, and slips it on my third finger. English fashion 
he says of engaging yourself to ayoung woman. The ring seems 
to be of fabulous value. Dear me,he must be very rich, a rich 
German. And I have a lurking fear Germans were rather in- 
clined to be poor. I never liked poor men... or poverty in 
any form. 

“I bought this for you last time, Mein Liebschen, when 
naughty adorable one, you sent Wilhelm away.” 

So his name is Wilhelm. I fancy I am on the Rhine already, 
listening to his account of the old castles and their barons. His 
nose, I steal one furtive glance at it, is even changed. It is 
dignified, aquiline, quite beautiful if Semetic; it no longer gives 
me a shock. 

“Never mind that gong, I’m not hungry” (fancy a German 
not being hungry), he 1s saying, looking so happy that I feel quite 
proud of myself and tall, dark lover. 

“Let them (his arm steals here round my waist) begin with- 
out us.” 

“T have been very unhappy,” I falter at last, quite impressed 
with the depth and reality of his passion. 
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“Unhappy,” he goes on quickly. “Yes, yes, I know it, but I 
am glad since it has brought you to your senses.” (Is another 
kiss looming for me in the distance?) I steal a sly glance into 
his face. 

“TI am always doing things and then repenting them,” I say 
shyly. “I have done so all my life.” 

“T have known a man too, who was just like that,” goes on 
Herr Ritter sadly. “He was my father. There is, you must 
know, a class of miserable men in the world who mistake taste 
for talent, make art their vocation, cultivate their perceptions to 
an almost painful degree of fineness, yet lack all power of com- 
bination and expression. My father had too many grand and 
original ideas to be a good copyist, yet possessed not that con- 
centrative intellect and technical skill which mark the great 
creation artist,” 

“T have seen the same thing before,’ I say, “and there is 
nothing sadder; I knew a man who lived in an ideal world, he 
conceived pictures yet could not execute them, great sketches 
in charcoal looked at him from the dusky papered walls. 
Ultimately the waiting and hoping in vain drove him mad.” 

“Ah! yes,” says Wilhelm gently, “my poor father suffered 
too, but patiently with the light of hope around him, he made 
wood-cuts for books, and drew designs for decorations, and 
always thought one day his genius would be recognised and 
dazzle the world.” 

“Where on earth are you two,” cries Mina, rushing at us from 
behind the rhododendrons. “ Richard is so cross, and dinner 

Wilhelm leads me forward, 

“T am happy at last,” he says, holding up my hand and point- 
ing to the ring. “She is going to marry me.” 

Mina starts. Is she envious? Sorry her slave will soon be 
free? No woman is ever guite sincerely delighted at the sight of 
another woman’s happiness, I have proved this before. 

“TI congratulate you Mrs. Leighton,” she says with much 
dignity, “and I trust it may be for your ultimate welfare. Mar- 
riage ahem! is a most serious affair.” 

For Richard, yes, I doubt not he lays awake many a night 
thinking of how he is to provide for that charming quiver full, 
but for her serzous, 1 like that, is she not fed and clothed and 
kept like an Empress, or a beautiful stall-fed mare, on the 
cleanest, freshest, brightest straw? Will she not always be thus 
provided for? Yes, I think so, she is the sort of artful, cunning 
woman to keep “ Richard up to his work” in the city. 

No long morning snoozes or breakfasts in bed for Richard. 
She does'nt spoil her spouse if she does her children. The bread- 
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winner, poor Pill Garlic, must continue to win bread and some- 
thing much better too. Mina is an epicurean. She likes oyster 
soup, roast partridges, good claret, imperial pints of moselle, 
caviare at luncheon and dinner too. Poor Richard! How dearly 
you pay forthe joys and woes of honest matrimony. You do 
indeed ! 

I smile a little at that word “serious.” I think I know by 
this time what it means or ought to. I have learnt it in my 
anguish, in my nights of weeping, in my long solitary walks 
abroad, wearing old gloves and boots and faded, mended cash- 
meres. But, presto, the fates have rattled the dice and rung the 
changes at last for me. No more has zero turned up... No 
more will I trump the wrong cards. “ Sooner or later all will 
come to her who waits,” I reflect, and it zs better to be always 
thrust in the background, to have always to “take a back seat, 
as our American cousins call it. 

Heaven knows I wish no harm to anyone, but I should like to 
know why good, dear, sweet, clever women is often yet linked to 
tartars, apes, and tigers, and why domesticated, hard-working, 
home-returning drones, like poor Richard marry selfish extrava- 
gant, silly dolls. 

There, its out at last, she is a doll, and the sawdust peeps out 
some times. 

Then I should also like to be enlightened as to why when that 
horrid, big millionaire Williams ruined my dear father (and other 
confiding dupes) by his companies, that no visitation alighted on 
his children’s head. They are immensely wealthy, the 
eldest daughter married an earl, and goes to Court ; the second 
smiles cynically in her ruffles and barouche wien I, the victim’s 
daughter pass by in my old cloth jacket and three seasons’ old 
hat, the sons too, prosper, and justice sleeps. 

“Why are you so silent?” asks my William as we cross the 
second lawn, and Mina is making vague remarks about having a 
tennis ground, or something of that sort. Richard is standing 
scowling at the French window, but when Herr Ritter grips his 
hand and says :— 

“It’s all right as you say in English, we will soon have the 
wedding ”—the scowl changes to a smile. 

“Accept my warmest congratulations, dear Mrs. Leighton.” 
My master says warmly, and, Oh! How thankful I am that I 
never let him encircle my slender waist a second time in the 
conservatory. : 

“ And soon she will be packing up and leaving us,” says Mina, 
graciously conducting us into the dining-room, where the two 
servants are dodging about with the silver covers and cucumber. 
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To pack ? Delicious verb. I pack—thou packest—he packs. 
How often have I flung myself weeping on my large trunks im- 
ploring heaven to let me escape that dinner! HowI enjoyed 
myself, flashing my lovely diamond ring about, and growing quite 
witty again. 

The Talfourds I’m sure did not recognise you, on this the first 
time I have had the honour of dining at their table at eight o'clock 
That cheese, my old enemy I know it too well, reposes smothered 
in linen near some water cresses on the side-board. Capital 
wines (Mina’s) favourite zperial Champagne pints are opened. 
Wilhelm drinks to everybody’s health, chinking his glass merrily 
against mine. 

Not love this man? Great heavens! I already adore him, I 
wish we could run off and be married by special license to-night 
His broad and manly chest heaves with emotion. I do believe 
from what I hear too he is aw/fzlly rich. 

Awfully rich! my head spins round at the thoughts—we shall 
come to Curzon St., May Fair, for the season every year, and have 
a furnished house there too, a winter abroad, and keep on his 
villa in Hamburg. 

He is saying something about having his mother’s jewels reset 
for me. 

Jewels, when my last little brooch (from which I extracted my 
Bertie’s golden hair) went into the clutches of Attenborough 
long ago. 

It is truly wonderful. So, mes amis chantons. 

Yes ; let us sing loudly. 

After dinner and dessert, I and Mina retired to the drawing- 
room. She is really quite a lovely specimen now, of an affable, 
tightly-laced, British matron, whose eyes are always opened to 
the main chance. 

“You look very well to-night in your black satin and lace, Mrs. 
Leighton,” she says, most condescendingly, “I think I shall have 
a dress like it, and those roses you wear throw up the shades of 
your complexion.” ' 

“Think so?” I answered indifferently, leaning back on my 
chair. 

I am rolling up my one lace handkerchief nervously. It seems 
only a dream to me still. 

“ Yet there be dreams that colour man’s whole life. Turning 
the sun to blood, the skies to brass, and making heaven seem 
pitiless.” 

Well, it is just the reverse with me now. Heaven seems for 
the first time most pitiful, and the moon is out. 

The moon! Fancy poor Lolotte crying in Rome for those 
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lost eyes. Ah! she should just see my William’s (I mean to 
keep my Lolotte quite out of his way though, she is so dread- 
fully handsome and fascinating). William would make a superb 
model for a painter, as Ulysses, Pericles, or Antony. 

Dear me, how my lively imagination does run away with me 
to-night! 

I am scribbling “ Fraiilein Ritter” over a piece of paper, 
“ Viola Ritter” too, it looks charming. Oh! Won't I just snub 
my horrid aunts and cousins who used to send word ‘ Not at 
home’ by there frigid butlers to poor little me and Peter, cruel, 
stupid, fiendish, Peter Beresford I'll be revenged. I'll write you 
an awful letter; you hit me Peter unfairly when I was down, 
you gave a wounded creature, rich unto death, a blow, a coward’s 
blow, when a fiver would have made me bless you. Peter, I hate 
you more distinctly on reflection, sordid, selfish old miser—perish 
alone with your ill-gotten thousands in any way you please! I 
could buy you up ten times over. 

We, if you please, are rich. I shall send you an inch anda 
half of wedding cake, out of spite—and cards; and you shall 
know for once in your life what your young relation’s genuine 
opinion is of you. 

“What are you thinking of Viola (Viola, if you please. Oh! 
ye gods—what a world !)” asks my mistress after a pause, 

“ Your eyes flash so.” 

“Do they?” I say dreamily. “I was only thinking, of a 
cousin, a Peter Beresford in the north, something in the iron 
line.” 

“You have pretty eyes,” says Mina, evidently anxious to con- 
ciliate me, “and your hair with the moonlight on its ripples, is 
perfectly charming. Never dye it—dye makes it in time look 
green.” 

“ Practical as ever, no; I love chestnut, when its not too, too 
(shall I say red) vivid.” 

I answer, wishing William and the coffee, and little Talfourd 
would appear. At last, here they come. 

Has Richard been drinking, I thought, as he reeled a limp 
against the door. 

But there, I’m drunk with joy! William sinks down by my 
side on the couch. Mina rings the bell. 

“Egyptians, now I wish Egyptians would rise again,” mutters 
Richard, fancying, I suppose, he is on the Stock Exchange. 

“Don’t believe in Peru; never did—eh! what, I’ve much 
champagne. Just you shut up.” 

Poor Mina obeys him for perhaps the first time in her life, 
she evidently does not want a row before ws. Oh! blissful, 
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heavenly word, Us. It means Curzon Street and villas, and 
diamonds, and carriages and horses, and French wines, and 
dresses and theatres, and all I have ever longed for. The 
prisoner and the beggar has left her cell for a palace, or palaces. 
Am I going off my head? Courage. Prudence; think of the 
many slips between the cup and the lip, and all the other dull 
and pious proverbs suited to my case. A broken wheel may 
destroy an army, a strain upset a, giant. 

“ Dearest,” a voice whispers, “sing me something in German.” 
My lover is entreating me to sing, and I positively rejected this 
man once because of his nose. Can I, dare I sing, choked as I 
feel with emotion, and with pains in my chest and spine. I 
really think sudden rapture makes one very ill. Fancy giving a 
blind man or woman sudden sight, or too good a meal to a 
starving outcast. If I send this hastily written scribble to my 
other governess friend she will have a paralytic or apoplectic fit 
from sheer envy and despair—I’m sure I should. I make an 
effort like Mrs. Dombey when she was urged to do so. I open 
the piano—Richard lights a cigar. 

“You must not smoke in the drawing-room,” says Mina, 
crossly, touching his small sloping shoulder. “Go into the 
garden.” 

And this to poor Pill Garlic, who pays for everything, and 
to whom she has never brought a penny save herself, her large 
Rubens’ like well-painted, well-fed self and—babies. 

Oh, matrimony, what a rare old joke you are! How our sex 
ought to bless you !—sometimes. 

There is a famine in the land of husbands—so they say. Look- 
ing at Mina, can you be surprised? Can you blame men— 
like our merry stock-broker friend here—looking before they 
leap into its tempting trap. Is is it right to call itatrap? I 
will cross out the word. I will call it something else—say net 
or web, that sounds more romantic. 

I open a volume of Schuman’s. Dear, adorable, over-imagi- 
native, tender-souled Schuman. Herr Ritter forestalls me. He 
is unrolling a song—its title is, “’Immer fei der”—“ Ever near 
thee.” I read these words: 

“Qh! what rapture in our meeting when I return to thee ;” 
and pressing my hand, in this delicious solitude, @ deur, he sits 
down and sings it himself. 

He is evidently deeply in love. . . . How well he sings. How 
admirable is the German method-—how patient, affectionate, 
true, and honest the Teutonic character! I should like to sit at 
his feet and admire his dear, honest unpadded shoulders, and 
throw my arms round his neck, and cry for joy—for triumph, in 
a sort of frenzy 
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Viola, you are all fire and passion, and moonbeams and 
worship already. Your wild, undisciplined nature will spoil 
everything. “What rapture in our meeting when I return to 
thee?” 

He has returned! God bless him. The tears do actually fall 
from my happy eyes as I turn over the page. That grand, 
noble head—that black and grey superb head—that rich bari- 
tone will soon be mine—all mine—his banker’s book and houses 
also at my disposal. 

It is altogether too bewildering! The Talfourds are really 
very kind and thoughtful people—at times. I must do them 
justice. Mina steps out on to the lawn—we are all alone. 

Thrills pass through me, and am I trembling from head to foot. 
Has it not been almost more than an ordinary woman could 
bear without fainting or making a scene? By ordinary, I mean 
blessed with home and money, and of a governess. 

All alone! And this time my arms are making a warm 
fleshly necklace round his collar and throat, and I am sobbing 
with a vengeance on his breast; while as for his kisses, and hugs 
and words—but there. I will spare my readers’ feelings any 
more shocks. No doubt, some have been in similar situations— 
I hope so. Poetry, romance, love, and money—I have you all 
four now.—I who wrote at the beginning of this veracious 
history, “ Without Love or Money.” Let me here add, that I 
had! my fortune told by a gipsy, and it’s al/come true. Itisa 
delicious Tennysonian soil it proved for us both in the moon- 
light in a flower-scented room. When you are wretched, Tenny- 
son, and Shelley, and Keats, poets of love and longing, of regret, 
tenderness, and fidelity, drive you half mad. I'd lief read them 
as drink chloral or opium. Better read the glaring monstrocities 
and inartistic jargons and vulgarisms of penny papers, where 
there is much sound and many adjectives, little truth, and less 
ideas. 

We are acting poetry now—our hearts swell and are full of 
it, nearly boiling over, in fact—I am so happy. Fate, you have 
done me a good turn at last—you have indeed—and I won't 
be ungrateful or grumble at you any more. A man has come 
to save me from woe. I shall no longer be a half creature. 


William and I will soon form one . . . Oh! what a life we 
will have! 
“You are so beautiful,” my iove whispers. “What have you 


done to make yourself look so nice, to-night, my sweet ?” 

Never have I combed out more carefully my short fluffy chest- 
nut curls, or seen that my dress fitted more to perfection—only 
a black satin Marocellaux, covered with cheap lace—lace is so 
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becoming—and with a knot of roses, bathed in moonlight, at my 
breast—it really looks very well, indeed. 

And then we read Goéthe again together; he goes on delight- 
fully : “ And will you be my Gretchen, and I a Faust that never 
was faithless, or roamed across the Brocken . . .” 

“ But always came home to his tea,” I say delightedly, patting 
his beard. I feel like a child again—thankful to be petted, taken 
care of, and made much of. There is a sensuous fondness in my 
nature that makes me very appreciative and sensitive. I cannot 
bear to be unnoticed. Bless Mina for keeping away. We talk 
on every subject—he likes me to talk, and I air my small views 
for his benefit—he nodding his head at times, or laughing softly. 
It’s so nice to feel you can amuse your lover, and that he won't 
misunderstand you or get cross for nothing. 

Ah! me. I remember once trying to amuse Peter Beresford 
on a wet Bank Holiday. He thought I was frivolous, cynical, 
absurd, and we ended up with a jolly good row. Oh! Peter, I 
snap my fingers at you for the last time, only think when you 
open the wedding cake and bless me. Ah! ah! What a deli- 
cious surprise it will be for the old curmudgeon ! 

Again, I admire my engagement ring, flashing it to and fro in 
the moonbeams this time. 

‘* The moving moon went up, 
And nowhere did abide the sky ; 
Softly she was going up, 

With a star or two beside.”’ 

Then I am not to gather briars and thorns, but roses—the 
roses of love and (despise them not) riches. 
**One must eat in matrimony— 


And love is neither bread nor honey, 
And so, you understand.” 


I wish in the past I had possessed more of the ignoring eye 
that will not see rebuffs, slights, and inconveniences. The sen- 
sitive are hardly ever successful—they are too easily cast down, 
discouraged, and turned from their plans. “It’s the dog that’s 
kicked but won't go, who gets all the pudding.” It’s the rogue 
who sticks to his backer and patron, who flatters and cajoles 
him, and won't take “ No,” for an answer, but who returns again 
and again to the charge, who always in the end succeeds. 

By what thick-skinned cunning, greed, and diplomacy do cer- 
tain women—full of quiet cat-like ferocity and soft voluptuous- 
ness mingled—achieve every aim and end, and twist some poor 
man through their delicate white fingers, like an eel? It is 
extraordinary, even miraculous . 

I am thinking of a man’s remark I once heard, a propos, of 
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Julia, one of Rousseau’s heroines : “ Oh! what men we should all 
be if the world were full of Julias, and of hearts who knew how 
to love them.” This is, indeed, the language of Saint Preux. 
Julia speaks in the same way: I, so lonely, harassed and mis- 
understood, understand how the power of that mysterious affinity 
which draws two souls together. And it is wonderful how true 
love will often exalt and transform a nature—a man will often 
fancy he is a hero or a saint if he is in love. 

These thoughts sweep through my brain, sitting by William’s 
side, in the moonlight. I have secured both love and money—- 
spiritual and material blessings—from being a mere miserable 
cipher, I shall soon be a blessed and: happy wife—we are to be 
speedily married; he wishes to take me back with him to 
Hamburg. 

I hear a step approaching. It is Mina. 

“What! Still sitting in the dark?” she cries, bringing in a 
great cluster of flowers, then rung the bell for the lamps to be 
lighted. 

“When I was in love with you, my dear,” says poor Richard, 
following her with a sigh, “ we held lamps and light to be abomi- 
nations.” 

“That wretched cigar ;” is all she answers with a shrug, taking 
it off her mantelpiece, and throwing it far on to the lawn. 

* % * * * 

Another letter from Lolotte. Here it is: 

28 August Street, Rome. 

MY DEAREST FRIEND, 

I thank you a thousand times for your good long 
letter. If you only knew how delighted I was to get it—it made 
me happy for all the day ... That book you sent me was 
wonderful. I like that person’s writing-~-it is full of passion and 
truth—it is life learnt and studied in all its tears, tortures, dis- 
appointments, and discontent, its ever thwarted aspirations and 
longings. Life—eu de ‘chose mais apres, Cest tous ce que nous 
avons—somebody once wrote. I believe suffering creates artists, 
before that they are only, more or less, mechanics, receiving 
impressions and forgetting them—pieces of mechanism developed 
and perfectionised according to their capacities and chances. 
But when one has loved and suffered, in moral or created griefs, 
the soul expands and divines the depths and heights of others. 
I have not seen those “eyes” again—they are for ever lost. I 
saw them once in one of the Court carriages; my dear, those 
eyes and that manner belong te a prince, and I, like an imbecile, 
lost him. So there is only now an old gentleman who wishes to 
marry me. (Poor Lolotte, but accept him by all means.) It is 
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useless to think a silver beard and white hair can make a 
woman’s heart beat. That “lover” you thought I should find 
somewhere in Rome, does not exist for me. The inevitable 
appendage is not attached to poor Lolotte. My dear, I don’t 
cry any more, or look at the stars, for the simple reason there 
are no stars. It is abominable weather here—it rains for days, 
and then turns suddenly cold. I have got back that wretched 
sore throat I hoped to have left in the Land of Fogs, but have 
escaped as yet all fever. It is not “proper” to be out later than 
five o'clock! Just fancy what slavery; so I am half dead with 
dulness in this land I fancied so seductive and bright, with its 
flowers and love .. . You knowall women nearly like shopping 
and tea, and gossip about walking or everything—all this is 
nicer in London. England is a place where one can live in 
always; other places are beautiful, are poetic, but one gets tired 
of them as they are so small... IfIonly hada tiny little 
house and settled income, and could live with you, I should be 
happy. (Ah! dear Lolotte, it is very nice of you.) What tor- 
tures me is the thought of the future—my poor children . . 

I cannot bear the thought of shutting them up in the college. I 
want to make their lives beautiful and happy, but it must 





be... It is our destiny always to dream of what we cannot 
have, and so to always live in regret ... One regrets not 


having love, then when it is given us we kill it or it kills us. 
Strange, how often we arrange our lives in the worst possible 
manner. And you still in your prison, I suppose? Don't finish 
your letter in wishing me happiness and amusements—these 
things are not for me... . Farewell; write soon to your own 
LOLOTTE. 


I am very sorry for this dear woman. I’m afraid she is born 
under an unlucky star; nothing seems to go right with her 
She wz/l be surprised to hear of my good fortune—that I am 
engaged to Herr Ritter, and am also deeply in love with him. I 
think our own personal feelings colour all our views and phi- 
losophy—every idea and reflection I had have changed since 
last week. What weak, shallow creatures we women are, to be 
sure? And how brutal is the dull materialism of Fate that is 
always opposing our desires, free will, and powers of action ? 
What absurd superficial circumstances govern our lives? Society, 
which is, after all, but a mere experiment, answering very badly 
sometimes, is our Fetish. Well, I must not complain—l have 
been awfully lucky. 

Here is part of a letter I have received from my lover since 
our engagement—it is evidence of the power and depth of his 
nature .. . and is clever too: 
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“T was vexed that you said you did not understand ‘Symp- 
neumatas, by Lawrence Oliphant. You did not try, the mean- 
ing does not lie on the surface. To me what requires a little 
thought and attention is far more interesting that what is read 
at a glance. The charm of the superficial and transient—what 
requires and deserves much thought—once mastered is assimi- 
lated and remains a delight for ever. I have much enjoyed 
‘The Minister’s Charge,’ Howell’s serial in ‘The Nineteenth 
Century. Samuel Barker interests me now more than any 
fictional presentment of human nature has done for a long time ; 
but I doubt, Liebchen, if you would care forhim.... I have 
been in Hamburg lately. It is a lovely place, though invaded 
chiefly by the scum and dross of London’s fashionable world— 
thank God, the middle current (here chiefly of German ingre- 
dient), is growing in might and influence, or one would tremble 
for the future of humanity. My hopes are based on this and 
on the consolidation of the culture of knowledge and of judg- 
ment within that current ; its crests will carry along and on with 
them what must come nearer and nearer them, and so gradually 
it will either absorb or destroy, and ultimately become the lead- 
ing current of humanity—redeemed humanity—though never 
quite freed from tests and combats, for life is meant to be one 
of struggle and trial, and all must pass through its gloom and 
suffering to be fit for light and purity .. .” 

What woman, with heart and soul, but would adore sucha 
man? I look up to—I can reverence—him he is so much 
grander, and better, and stronger than I . . . And to think how 
nearly I lost him! 

He has made me so intensely happy—I am going to live with 
him always in his beautiful home; it will be my delight to please 
and obey, and sometimes tease him. Loneliness and sadness, 
poverty and evnui, are almost forgotten: he offers me heaven 
instead of hell—warmth instead of ice—adoration in place of 
indifference. I feel the charm of his influence though he is 
absent, as though it had magnetic power, and drew me to him. 
And when I recollect how I used to rave and weep in my despair 
and restless misery. I wonder what has so marvellously changed 
my destiny. How unhappy I used tobe..... 

A month has passed. I have been married three days. We 
are “doing” the Italian lakes, and have delicious weather. 
We leave in a fortnight for Hamburg. 

Oh! Life, you are divine. 

I am almost too happy—this seems a Paradise on earth. 





THE 





END. 




















ENDING IN AMAZEMENT. 


By E. C. NEEDHAM, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“* PLAYING FOR LOYE,” “CRYING FOB VENGEANCE,” 
** 4 GIRL’S DESTINY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


( Continued.) 


“ No—no—I thank your Grace—I am a sad trouble to you,” 
said Catherine, trying to smile. 

“Trouble!” echoed the young man. The only trouble was 
that these few happy moments were fleeting away. This beauti- 
ful girl, to whom his heart was every hour more irresistibly drawn, 
loved some one else—some one quite unworthy of her. But for 
a few minutes she was in his care, and by accident there was a 
little confidence between them. 

“You are very kind,” said Catherine, “I wish —— ” She did 
not continue, but looked about for her gloves. They had fallen 
at her feet, and the Duke picked them up and gave them to her. 
As she took them he could not resist a sudden impulse, and, 
stooping, he caught one of her hands, cold to the touch from 
the stifled agitation she was suffering, and kissed the white 
wrist. 

As he did so Catherine uttered a taint cry, and he quickly 
raised his head. At the door stood Jocelyn, pale with jealous 
rage. But he did not utter a word, only walked in with a quick 
step, looked from side to side as if secking something, then 
snatched upa scarlet wrap from one of the seats, and strode away 
in silence. 

The Duke of Kellhayes looked anxiously at Catherine. She 
was standing in a haughty manner, her eyes, so lately misty 
with threatening tears, now flashing with scorn. Scarcely wait- 
ing for his offered escort, she swept from the room. As she 
went she dropped one of the gloves the Duke had picked upa 
few minutes before. He caught it up and quietly put it in his 
breast pocket, and then with two or three steps overtook her at 
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the head of the stairs,drew her hand within his arm, and con- 
ducted her ceremoniously downstairs. 

Catherine seemed to have undergone some transformation in 
those few moments. Her air of girlish perplexity, of profound 
sadness, of weariness, had vanished as if she had thrown aside a 
mask, and she appeared sparkling and gay. It was asif the sun 
had emerged from the shadow of acloud. The first persons she 
saw on entering the supper-room were her cousin Jocelyn and the 
dazzling handsome woman with whom he had been flirting on 
the stairs. This woman had partly folded about her dimpled 
shoulders the wrap which Jocelyn had so hastily snatched up. 

On seeing Catherine, attended by the Duke, who had hardly 
left her once during the evening, Jocelyn slightly, but deli- 
berately moved so as to turn his back upon her. Catherine’s 
colour, already vivid, heightened, but she took no apparent 
notice of the insult. The Duke of Kellhayes was too shrewd 
and too deeply interested not to be well aware that Jocelyn was 
fiercely jealous of his open devotion to Miss Grantley. But an 
exultant thrill passed through his heart. It was perfectly evi- 
dent there could be no engagement. Lady Challoner noted the 
unexpected course of events with mingled satisfaction and senti- 
mental sorrow. She was delighted that the Duke was the hero 
of the hour, but grieved because the lovers’ quarrel seemed one 
not likely to be patched up. 

Immediately after supper Mrs. Avonleigh rose, folded her 
scarlet wrap more closely about her, and glided across the room, 
followed by Jocelyn. She was not acquinted with the Duke of 
Kellhayes, and had never heard of Catherine Grantley, therefore 
she passed without a sign of recognition. Jocelyn walking im- 
mediately behind her, carrying her fan, which she had left either 
by accident or design, on her chair, looked at the Duke and then 
at Catherine, staring each straight in the face, and muttered 
some indistinct words of salutation. He moved on so quickly 
that even had they felt inclined to reply, there was no time to 
make the slightest response. 

Catherine did not intend to look at the Duke, but she was 
conscious that he was gazing at her very fixedly, and she half 
involuntarily raised her eyes to his. He instantly withdrew his 
gaze, but not before she detected an expression of such profound 
pity that it seemed to strike her more cruelly than the worst 
misfortune of this unhappy night. It was with difficulty that 
she crushed back the tears of disappointed love and insulted 
dignity. His Grace behaved with delicate tact—he affected not - 
to notice her renewed agitation, but turned aside to speak to 
some gentlemen near to him. A strange feeling seized Catherine 
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at that moment—a curious wish that she had a brother, and that 
this brother should be like this stranger friend, whom she had 
known for only two hours, and whom she had tried to snub when 
he first ventured to approach her. Absorbed in her own narrow- 
ing circle of thought, it only vaguely occurred to her that this 
new found friend had a motive of self-interest in hovering like a 
guardian angel about her. 

Catherine had preferred not to take a seat at either of the two 
long tables, spread with a lavish profusion of light delicacies, but 
had elected to sit in a quiet corner. The general company were 
seated, but manv either stood in groups or walked about. Lady 
Challoner trotted to and fro, winding her sinuous way here and 
there, smiling—radiantly beaming like the summer sunshine. 
Every now and then she ambled to Catherine’s corner, said 
something friendly and civil, excused herself for neglecting her so ! 
much, promised to come back again, and drifted off once more. 
Presently the Duke managed to get rid of his friend, and turned 
to Catherine. Finding she was ready to go back to the drawing- 
room, he gave her his arm without saying anything. As he did 
so, he hastily glanced at his watch. He had faithfully promised 
to attend the wedding of a girl cousin the following day, and he 
must, at all hazards, leave London by the “ one-thirty” train at 
latest. Already he had broken his promise to dine at the house 
of the bride-expectant this evening. It was not until the last 
moment that he had resolved to come to Lady Challoner’s re 
ception. It now wanted only twenty minutes to twelve. Happy, 
happy moments, how they had fled this evening! The Duke 
thought that never again could he enjoy such a brief, delightful 
glimpse through the gates of Paradise. He might never see 
Catherine Grantley again, or if they met, she might be the 
betrothed wife of another man. He understood and sym- 
pathised with this girl, to whom he had never spoken until a 
couple of hours since, while Garsdale, who had known her all her 
life, neither understood, sympathised with, nor appreciated her. 

The Duke did not wish to enter into any rivalry—any contest 
for the favour of this beautiful goddess who, he was sure must 
deeply love this cousin of hers, or why should she be so strongly 
agitated by his ill-temper, caprice—either real or affected—and 
devotion to another? He might have attempted to win her had 
she been heart free, although he exaggerated her beauty and 
worth, while he painfully under-estimated his own powers of 
attraction. Nothing would have made him more utterly wretched 
than the knowledge that any woman he admired and esteemed 
was willing to marry him for the sake of the position, the ample 
fortune, the superb family diamonds which were his to bestow. 
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His childhood had been rendered miserable by the avowed dis- 
like of his mother—one of the loveliest woman in England—who 
drove him from her with aversion, and favoured his good-looking 
brother. “Get out of my sight, you ugly little duckling,” she 
had so often said to him, and put her fingers in her ears to shut 
out the sound of his unmusical voice. The mother was dead, 
the brother was dead, but the memory of those sad hours of 
childhood could never die. A short time before her death, his 
mother—he was then her only son, and she was a widow— 
this cold-hearted mother, who always appeared to him like a 
Greek statue, had said, “I am sorry I was always so dis- 
agreeable to you, but you were so shockingly plain—you only 
wanted a hump to make you a perfect fright. Maybe you are 
like the Frog Prince, unsightly only to those who don’t love 
you.” And yet, in spite of her cruelty, he had loved this 
mother. Often, when a boy, had he hidden in some cold, dark 
corridor to have the pleasure of seeing her pass for a moment, 
on her way to a ball or to a dinner party, dressed in all her 
bravery, and then wept agonising tears to think he could win no 
favour in her eyes. 

Somehow, as he knew he must depart, the memory of those 
early days came back to the young man in spite of his efforts 
to drive such sad thoughts away. He wished he had not been 
so foolish as to come. Before he came to look once more on 
this girl he had been almost sure she cared for somebody else— 
but then, he thought, he had not been guzte sure. Even now, as 
he led her to a seat, and lingered, unwilling to say the words 
which might be an eternal farewell, he could not resist the pleasure 
of gazing intently upon her, as if to imprint every feature, every 
movement of her graceful form, upon his heart. Then he said 
Good night, with a few sentences, which Catherine did not catch— 
something about the entertainment of the evening. Catherine 
answered gently good night, and looked up gratefully in his face. 
He was glad to take away this glance as his last recollection, for 
he knew that if she became another man’s wife, he could not 
endure the regretful pain of looking upon her. 

It was with reluctant steps that the young man made his way 
through the crowd of servants and idlers about the door. The 
night was magnificent. A resplendent moon shone from a 
limpidly pure sky, which did not so much strike the imagination 
with the glory of the heavens as with the grandeur of an im- 
measurable calm, a calm that seemed to rebuke the petulant 
impatience of mortals, 

With a misgiving that he might be tempted to linger, the 
Duke had taken the precaution to have his portmanteau placed 
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in his carriage, and he could now therefore drive straight away 
to the station, without returning to his house. He partly re- 
gretted, partly rejoiced in the past evening, and once took the 
little stolen glove from his pocket, and pressed it to his 
lips. 

“Tt is a foolish infatuation,” he sadly told himself. 

“ They say it is like measles or scarlet fever—all the worse if 
one has not taken the disorder in early youth. I am seven and 
twenty, and I never cared about any girl before. It will pass off, 
and I will burn this glove the day she is married. I wish I had 
never seen her—and yet, I don’t think I should ever have cared 
for any other. If she had been free, and could have liked me, I 
should have thought it a happy fate granted me by heaven. I 
think I should be almost glad if any one came in the morning 
and told me she was dead, I think, poor girl, she were better 
dead than married to that Garsdale, if what people say be true. 
I think somebody told me he is not only wild, but ill-tempered 
and capricious. Poor girl—she loves him. Poor girl.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A GARDEN PARTY. 


“LET me forget him,” said Catherine to herself, as she sat that 
night while Lady Catherine’s maid brushed out her long waves 
of golden brown hair. 

“He is not worth the foolish love I have let him win from 
me.” 

It is about as easy a task to argue down a mis-placed love as 
to reason out a fever or an attack of lunacy. Catherine began 
her attempt at forgetfulness by trying intently to surmise the 
motive which could have impelled Jocelyn to behave in so strange 
a manner that night. She knew that he was partly irritated by 
jealousy ; yet he had never displayed this feeling before. Of 
course she did not know that he had imagined she was pro- 
foundly desirous of regaining his love at almost any cost, and 
that he had been rudely awakened from his pleasant delusion. 
He also believed she was wilfully meditating casting him aside 
from an ambitious desire to become a Duchess. But utterly 
unconscious as she was of any such desire, ignorant of the 
existence of any kind of sentiment deeper than passing interest 
on the part of the young Duke, whom she had never even 
heard of before this night, this fancy could not enter into her 
calculations. 
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The sedate Mrs. Canning, who always went through her duties 
like a well-arranged machine, finished the various trifling offices 
required by Miss Grantley, and then, having mildly asked if she 
could do anything more, said blandly, “Good night, madam.” 

“Good night, Mrs. Canning,” replied Catherine, gently. 

Left alone, she remained listlessly seated in front of the 
Psyche glass, tired, oppressed by a strange isolation. The 
stillness, broken only by the faint ticking of the quaint old time- 
piece, the ghostly, silvery moonlight, irradiating a portion of the 
room, the spectral rays of the waxlights, gave her a curious sen- 
sation of living in a tomb. Idly shé began to pluck a camellia to 
pieces ; this suddenly reminded her of the foolish love charm 
she had tried the night of Anne’s wedding; she threw the flower 
from her and buried her face in her hands. 

The hot tears trickling through her fingers alarmed her, while 
relieving her over-taxed brain. She started up, dashed the tears 
away, and walked to and fro for some minutes. 

“This is simply fo!ly,” she said, “I must not yield to such 
weakness. If I encourage feelings which I ought to crush, I 
shall only make my own life miserable, and perhaps useless. I 
did not know until a few months ago that I loved my cousin, 
Jocelyn, not wisely, but too weil. -But I am no unhappy Elaine 
or love-lorn Lady of Shalott. I do not mean to fold my hands, 
or drift away to Camelot for the sake of one whom my better 
judgment tells me I ought to despise. Yes, despise. For, if all 
I have ever heard or seen be true, he is unworthy of the love I 
have given him.” 

It would be best to forget him. That was her last waking 
thought, supplemented by a profound resentment. It was her 
first waking thought the next morning. But before she was out 
of the sedate Mrs. Canning’s hands, it was displaced by thoughts 
of a far different nature. With the fond foolishness of love, she 
began making excuses for him, and only felt anxious to see him 
again, assured that he would be ready to seek forgiveness. 
Nay, perhaps it might be she who should have to seek indul- 
gence and pardon. Perhaps she had been wrong in some way 
in permitting any one to monopolise so much of her attention. 

Lady Challoner was slightly puzzled. Her simple love story 
was losing its idyllic character, and she was at a loss what posi- 
tion to take up, especially as she no longer wished to reconcile 
the disputatious lovers. If Catherine were in love with Mr. Gars- 
dale, and Mr. Garsdale did not care about her, why, the sooner 
the silly girl was induced to see the foolishness of such misplaced 
affection the better. Mr. Garsdale did not appear to entertain 
the slightest preference for her, while the Duke was undoubtedly 
ready to woo and win her. 
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“It is always the same thing—girls are nothing but a worry,” 
said her ladyship ; “and the worry is complicated by the so often 
recurring bother of Sue loving Harry, while Harry loves Polly, 
‘and Polly worships Jack, who probably adores Sue. I am 
getting tired of girls. Still, I really will try my best to induce 
my maiden fair to give me the chance of presenting her to our 
sweet Queen on her marriage to the Duke. What a pity it is 
his Grace was obliged to go to that stupid girl’s wedding, when 
we should have been certain to meet him this afternoon at Ken- 
sington? And that Garsdale young man is sure to appear on 
the scene only to spoil what might have been a lovely little 
romance.” 

The old Viscountess dearly loved the rush and whirl of Vanity 
Fair, and only endured the intermittent times between each 
“season,” unless she either surrounded herself with a gay minia- 
ture court of pleasure seekers, or installed herself in the house of 
a kindred spirit, where the social trumpet blared and the gre- 
garious drum was beat. She was anticipating gleefully the 
gaiety of the few days of Catherine’s visit, as joyfully as a child 
going to see its first pantomime. Custom had never yet blunted 
her taste for the gilded treadmill of amusement. 

This day the chief item in her programme was a garden party, 
an entertainment then in the flush of novelty. 

Her ladyship was ambling up and down her drawing-room 
coaxing on her gloves—she was very vain of her fat little hands, 
white and dimpled as those of a girl of eighteen. Catherine was 
playing chords on a harp. 

“What a pity it is I didn’t have this young woman heart free 
and ready, as all the rest are, to fly like a falcon at the best 
match going,” the old lady remarked to herself. “Falling in 
love has quite spoilt her—and what a goose to fall in love with 
the wrong person, at the wrong time? Ahem! My dear;” this 
aloud, in a musical treble. 

Catherine obviously started, but looked up with a bright 
smile. Lady Challoner thought, “How charming she looks 
when she smiles. She must smile in her portrait at the 
Academy. I wonder if it would be proper for a Duchess to 
smile in her portrait—but of course it would.” As she made 
these observations to herself, she said, “ What a very nice person 
the Duke of Kellhayes is, my love—don’t you think so ?” 

“The Duke of , do I know him ?” asked Catherine, look- 
ing, Lady Challoner mentally noted, “like a frog, for all the 
feeling displayed.” 

“ My dear Katie—Kathleen mavourneen—my darling Kitty— 
For shame; after flirting with him for the whole of last evening. 
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It was my fault, but never mind. Everybody knows me. I 
never do anything like anybody else.” 

“T forgot. I did not hear his name,” Catherine answered, the 
colour rising in her face as she run a brilliant series of chords. 

“Now, he is what I would really call a most meritorious, 
admirable young man. Iam so sorry to see the mildness, or 
the folly, or the idleness, of so many young men. I think it is 
so much to his credit, in his high position, to devote himself to 
such studies as he does, instead of wasting his life and fortune 
as—I must not mention names, but as some do.” 

Lady Challoner paused to regard affectionately the perfect fit 
of her pearl gray glove, and then buttoned it, previously to com- 
mencing the attack on its companion. Then she resumed her 
trot to and fro. In spite of her pertliness and her years, she was 
as restless and active as a dairy-maid, once out of her bed-room 
in the morning. 

“My dear !” 

“Yes, Lady Challoner ?” 

“You know I am a horridly inquisitive old woman; oh, yes, I 
am; you needn’t put on a flattering Chippenhamesque air of 
denial. Eve never dreamt of the depths of inquisitiveness to 
which I can soar—-I mean dive, don’t you know, because, of 
course, people don’t soar into depths—at least I don’t think they 
do. But I am going to ask you a frightfully impertinent ques- 
tion. You don’t mind, do you ?” 

Catherine laughed. 

“Well, somebody told me—I forget who it was now—people 
tell me all sorts of things, and if they don’t, I am sure to ask 
other people, because I am always wanting to know, being such 
an abominable old gossip—do you know, I am rather vain of 
being an old gossip—it gives me a speciality: Of course I 
shouldn’t care to be stigmatised as a gossip, and I don’t think 
anybody would call me a gossip, only I call myself one, just— 
well, it is silly to give oneself a bad name—well, somebody told 
me—I don’t believe it, not one bit—but some one did tell me. 
Oh! dear, there is the carriage—where is my parasol ?—oh, 
thanks, my love—somebody told me that you were engaged to 
your cousin Jocelyn.” 

And then Lady Challoner wheeled round and stared Catherine 
full in the face with an artless expression, like a fat, antiquated 
baby. 


(Zo be continued.) 

















MY FIRST HIPPOPOTAMUS; or FROM VICTORIA 
STREET TO THE VICTORIA FALLS. 


By BOSCAWEN SCOTT. 


TRAVEL.—*“ MY FIRST HIPPOPOTAMUS.” 


THE night express took me to Southampton, and next 
morning I walked on board the Union Company’s mail steamer. 
The whistle shrieked, the spectators waved their hands and 
handkerchiefs (a few of both being decidedly of the unwashed) 
and away we steamed for South Africa. 

At dinner I caught a glimpse of most of my fellow passen- 
gers, who, like myself, made more use of eyes than mouths. 
Anon we were in the Bay of Biscay, and the saloon became a 
desert, inhabited only by wandering stewards; but day by day 
the convalescent inhabitants slowly emerged from their cabins, 
and the different characters began to peep out. There were, as 
usual, a variety of specimens ; amongst others the young ladies’ 
man, and the elderly ditto ; the good tempered bachelor, always 
ready to lend novels and look after howling brats (we called him 
“York,” because he was always wanted) ; a dissenting minister, 
an inveterate card-player, a wrangling lawyer, and a satanic 
mischief maker. The British grumbler was feebly represented 
by a cockney “gent” who quarrelled with his bread and butter, 
and all the other comestibles, except cheese, chops, and, steaks. 
He turned out to be one of Dodson & Fogg’s clerks, going to 
the Cape on some disreputable divorce business. 

An individual who (having paid the difference) had changed 
from second to first class, was greatly impressed by the clerk’s 
demonstrative airs, and sat next him at meals in anxious hope 
of acquiring aristocratic manners. 

Our collection of ladies might be described as “a particularly 
choice assortment.” Imagine my feelings on finding myself 
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situated at dinner between two solid, strong-lunged damsels 
whose knowledge of modern languages was confined to low 
Dutch, which they shouted to each other (through my suffering 
head) in the intervals of trying to enlarge their mouths with 
the table-knives ! 

The fair young lady opposite turned out to be a bride ina 
state of speechless and blushing miel-lunacy; but her silence 
was amply balanced by the ever-flowing chatter-torrent of a 
gushing spinster of age so unguessable that, even at the termi- 
nation of the voyage, we could only feel certain she was much 
more than seven ; though an ill-natured rival said she was more 
than seven times seven. The jolliest of the feminine travellers 
was the Methodist minister’s better-half, who was young, plump, 
and pretty. 

When some distance south of the equator we ran through 
shoals of flying-fish, and had quite a novelty in the sporting-line. 
Fish shooting became the order of the day, and the good ship 
A a marine Hurlingham ; the smiles of beauty being occa- 
sionally turned into tears by a briny bath. It was a comical 
novelty to hear amateur book-makers offering “ half-a-crown on 
the fish,” and generally losing. 

And so the days crawled along. The grumbler grumbled, 
and the gambler waxed fat. The quarrelsome man was thumped 
with boxing-gloves, and whacked with single-sticks into an occa- 
sional good humour. The young lady-killer sang sentimental 
hymns with the reverend dissenters plump better-half, and the 
elderly ditto industriously studied low Dutch with the two solid 
young ladies of that ilk, in anticipation of novel flirting on the 
new pastures of South Africa. 

And at length, Cape Town. 

Of course we had a half-crown sweepstake as to the time we 
should arrive; and equally, of course, there was a quarrel 
between the owners of the two nearest tickets—and, of course, 
the quarrelsome man was one, and made most noise, and was in 
the wrong, and refused to give in, and kept on wrangling till the 
steamer pulled up alongside the dock. Then he got a black 
eye, and the other man got the sweepstake money ; and we all 
got into hansoms and drove off to various hotels to get break- 
ast. 

People who imagine Africa to be inhabited chiefly by heathens 
and hippopotami would hardly guess what I first did after 
alighting from my cab. I tumbled over a perambulator ! thereby 
causing a yellowish-brown infant to perform an involuntary para= 
bola and damage the side-walk with its skull, seeing which the 
jaundice-coloured nurse commenced a forcible discourse in shrill 
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Malay, and I had to retreat into the hotel ungracefully rubbing 
my damaged shins. 

After breakfast I started on a lofty dog-cart, in company with 
three noisy youths and a gigantic umbrella, to drive to the 
Constantia vineyards. 

There must certainly be several leaves missing from my 
journal, for the only record I can find of Wynberg is this—* had 
an early dinner and tasted various wines.” 

And Cape Town is cut short with “It appears at a distance 
to be built of yeliow mud, and is inhabited by a mixed popula- 
tion of Malays, Hottentots, Chinese, Europeans, Yankees, and a 
sprinkling of Hindoos, and every conceivably curious cross-breed 
between the lot.” 

Perhaps that was written on the road home from the Wynberg 
wine-tasting ! 

One thing I noticed was that the peculiarity of the female 
Hottentot figure had in no way been exaggerated. The “ Hot- 
tentot Hump” being evidently the stern reality of our civilised 
artificial protrusion of drapery mis-named a dress-improver. 

At Algoa Bay I got a tremendous ducking in the surf when 
landing ; worse than I once experienced at Madras, before the 
pier was built. 

On the afternoon of the day following our departure from 
Port Elizabeth, we stopped off East London to land some recruits 
for the Mounted Police. The surf on the bar was, if possible, 
rather worse than usual, and the barges were ordered to be bat- 
tened down. To this the embryo bobbies objected, and a battle 
between them and the bargees appeared imminent. But the 
awfully emphatic language of the latter gained a bloodless 
victory, and the poor policemen disappeared from daylight and 
our commiserating gaze. 

On arriving at Port Natal we anchored at some distance from 
the entrance of Durban Harbour, as the bar was impassable, and 
were taken up the shallow bay in surf boats. For this we were 
made to pay ten shillings a head —which turned out to be a bold 
swindle by an ancient and enterprising Africander. 

At dinner, at the Royal Hotel, I had the good luck to be 
seated between two very pleasant old colonists, and they 
eagerly proffered the kindest advice as to the best investment 
(in their opinions) for my spare capital. I shortly afterwards 
heard that one went bankrupt, whilst the other retired home 
with a comfortable fortune. What with the coolies, the curries, 
the sand, the heat, and the detached houses in Oriental-like 
gardens, Durban reminded me of a nothern Indian town. 

Owing to my rifles and guns, and various other things on 
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which I had heavy duty to pay, I was detained till the following 
day ; then I started for Pietermaritzburg. 

The first ten miles was through the charmingly wooded Berea, 
where fifty years ago (African) tigers abounded, and elephants 
and lions could often be met with, but where now country houses 
in lovely gardens skirt the “turnpike.” Thirteen miles from 
Durban we came to Pinetown, the air of which is said to be very 
beneficial in cases of consumption. Flat-headed hills, broken 
into fantastic shapes, and covered with huge masses of rock, 
formed a curious scene of weird grandeur for the next dozen 
miles. Beyond the Half-way Hill was a moderately level table 
land, which descended gradually into the immense hollow 
containing the capital. A first-rate situation had oid Pieter 
Maritz pitched upon for his town—a large plain rising towards 
the centre, at the bottom of a basin some thirty miles round. 
The red tiled houses, embosomed amidst flowering lilacs and 
blue gum trees, looked most picturesque, and the lofty hills 
towards the north, and the weeping-willow bordered river on the 
south, formed quite a charming picture. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I strolled round the town, 
evidently to the surprise of the busy inhabitants. For a man 
who walks about with his hards in his pockets, apparently doing 
nothing for a living, is an object of interest to the money-making 
colonists. I saw that every house had at least two lightning 
conductors, thunder storms being frequent and very dangerous. 
Five-and-thirty were the usual number during the rainy season, 
and about one a week in winter. 

I afterwards found the climate was extremely changeable, 
especially about the beginning of the rainy season. Anyone 
arriving at the end of the previous September would have found 
the thermometer standing at 80 degrees in the coolest house, 
and not a breath of air. So he would naturally don his coolest 
clothes and a sun helmet, and feel like an acidulated drop in the 
mouth of a schoolboy. Dining would have been a pretence, 
excepting a scrap of fish washed down by cooled chablis. And 
the only good of going to bed was that one could perspire in a 
state of nature. But hi! presto! the clerk of the weather waves 
his wand. 

On awakening next morning one would have felt as though 
kicked from the bottomless pit to the summit of the North Pole. 
It had been raining for some hours, and the thermometer had 
dropped thirty degrees and stuck there. : 

The streets—dusty as Sahara the previous day-—were now two 
inches deep in slime. Fires indoors and overcoats out were now 
the fashion, and everyone caught cold and looked miserably blue. 
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In another forty-eight hours the bottomless pit was again on 
the top. Again the heat was overpowering, and the astonished 
stranger could only sit quiescent and sneeze away his unseason- 
able cold. 

Somehow the hot and cold seasons seem to have got shuffled 
up together, and want sorting. 

Could this be managed, and half the thunderstorms knocked 
off, the lightning made less deadly, and hailstones reduced to 
something smaller than cannon balls, the climate might be con- 
siderably improved. At present its changeableness necessitates 
the employment of an extra servant to carry one’s great-coat, 
goloshes, pith helmet, fan, and lightning conductor. The tedious 
monotony of a wagon journey through Natal, the Transvaal, and 
the native tribes, has been too often described to be interesting 
here. 

I left Maritzburg in January, joined company with another 
wagon (of three up-country traders) at Zervust in March, and 
in August reached Pantamatinka ; from whence could be seen 
in early morning the spray cloud (1,200 feet high) over the 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi—sixty-five miles distant ! 

Here begins the pest of the Tsetse fly, and our oxen could 
therefore go no farther. 

As my trading companions determined to remain at this post 
for some little time, I left my wagon, oxen, &c., with them, and 
started on foot for the Falls; taking three of my Kaffir boys 
with meas carriers. In these regions the natives nominally re- 
joice in everlasting youth ; are never more than ‘boys, and 
only ‘old boys’ when their wool is white. My head boy’s 
proper name was Gam. He was generally very good, and was 
then called Jam; but when he did happen to be fractious his 
name had a different first letter. He carried my double 
express rifle, and was a well-grown infant of 6 feet 1 inch, and 
stronger than any man in ourcamp. Gwaza, the fowling-piece 
bearer, was a square-built lad aged forty ; whilst the little chap 
who swung along so jauntily with our pile of blankets was the 
precocious grandfather of several other little boys. Owing to 
a late start on the first day I did little more than ten miles, 
and only just had time to get our heaped-up grass couches 
surrounded by several lion-scaring bonfires before it was quite 
dark. A thirty mile march next day, through a hummocky, 
wooded country, brought us to within twenty-five miles of the 
river. 

I had been able to find no game but uneatable quagga, so 
went to bed with a healthy appetite, lulled to sleep by the roar 
of the Falls. 
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At 2 p.m. the third day, when about a mile from the Zambesi, 
I saw four antelopes quietly feeding in a little valley to the right. 
They were what the natives call “pallah,” and the boors 
“rooyebok.” These buck (Antilope melampus) are of a deep 
fulvous red colour over the head, neck, and back; paler on the 
sides, and quite white underneath ; with a black stripe along the 
back and down each buttock. They stand quite forty-two inches 
at the croup, which is higher than the shoulder—just the reverse 
of the hartebeest, sassabye, and acronotine group generally. 
The horns of these “red-buck” are about twenty inches long, 
and approach closely at the tips, though quite a foot apart in the 
middle, and are irregularly lyrate. 

On first coming in sight of the family, consisting of a fine- 
headed buck with three fat hornless wives, I had just reached 
the dividing crest of the two valleys, and so commanded a good 
view. Around the one in which the antelope were feeding, 
clumps of trees and patches of bushes grew pretty thickly ; but 
the middle portion, some three hundred yards across, was bare 
of everything but grass, and the buck were stationed right in 
the centre. 

Knowing that pallah were particularly shy, and that my larder 
was particularly empty, I started on the stalk with the keen 
circumspection of a hungry hunter ; and Gam’s extra snake-like 
evolutions were doubtless dictated by a similar desire for venison 
cutlets. Alas! the fates were dead against us that unlucky day! 
Both master and man were destined to go dinnerless! 

I had hardly crawled a hundred yards and was just: crossing 
a small clear track, with Gam wriggling along a couple of yards 
behind, when lo! the earth suddenly opened and swallowed me 
up headfirst! A confusion of earthquakes and electric shocks 
seemed to flash through my brain, all the breath was knocked 
out of my body in one mighty groan, and myriads of constel- 
lations were knocked out of my eyes. Then I commenced 
carefully to feel for my head, and was very glad to find it on an 
unbroken neck. My next endeavour was to tenderly straighten 
out the confused heap into which my limbs had got doubled up. 

Whilst cautiously doing this I heard Gam’s welcome voice 
making mournful inquiries as to whether I was still in the land 
of the living. I was in a native game pit, fortunately a shallow 
one only seven feet in depth, though a few feet less would far 
better have suited my feelings. . However, there is always some- 
thing for which to be grateful, and in this instance I had to 
thank Providence that the usual sharp-pointed stake was not” 
fixed in the pit centre. If it had been, Gam would have received 
no answer, and I should never have seen the Victoria Falls. So 
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I thanked God, and thought what an uncommonly hard floor 
the niggers could make, and how carefully they could hide a hole. 
Then I| was hauled out by the commiserating Gam, whose smile 
of joy—though not usually a thing of beauty—was now most 
pleasant to behold. He never expected to see me again alive, 
and if the sincerity of his joy could be judged by the size of 
his smile, there was not a happier man in creation. I only wished 
I could have filled the faithful fellow’s hippopotamus-like mouth 
with his favourite cut of raw beef-steak. 

After hobbling on to the camp and undergoing a painful 
examination, I found I had happily escaped with only a cricked 
neck and a general feeling of having been engaged in several 
severely unfriendly rounds with the celebrated Mr. Jim Mace. 

The buck had, no doubt, taken timely advantage of my 
gymnastics and gambolled away, laughing at such an uncom- 
monly happy joke—for them. Next morning I was sore out- 
side and in, and very feverish ; so I took things easy and strolled 
about viewing the Falls from various points. 

Before starting I stripped to shirt and boots, as the spray 
soaks one through in no time. The timber is magnificent from 
these everlasting showers, and the ground is like a Dartmoor bog 
knee-deep in splendid ferns. 

From its peculiar chasm formation it cannot be viewed from 
any one point, and the spray frequently hides everything. My 
great drawback was that I had no one with whom to enjoy the 
glorious sight, to which no words can do justice. 

I have seen (in California) the highest fall in the world, about 
double the height of this, and also Niagara, Montmorency, 
Umgeni, and others; but this struck me as the most surprising, 
most beautiful, and (excepting perhaps Niagara in winter) the 
most unique. Although a mile wide and 450 feet deep, from a 
short distance above you would not know any Fall was there, 
were it not for the spray cloud and the roar. (The native name 
is * Mosi-wa-tunya,” meaning Sounding Smoke.) The whole river 
tumbles into a narrow chasm and apparently disappears. It 
really flows out nearly 500 feet below through a very narrow slit 
in the opposite wall of the chasm. As the top ofthis rocky wall 
is level (along the whole width of the Fall) with the banks, and 
covered with trees, to any one paddling from above the river 
really appears to end. There were lots of elephant, hippopot- 
amus, and buffalo spoor, but none very fresh. The buffalo had 
made quite a path within a foot of the edge of the chasm, so as 
to enjoy a douche bath. 

About noon some Makololo boys brought me a few eggs over 
from the other side, which was all I got to eat that day. They 
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said if I wanted grain I must camp on the bank, a little above 
the Falls, where they had a crossing place. So I soon moved 
there, and built a wigwam amongst the reeds and palms, the 
walls of grass and roof of large palm leaves. Next day I felt 
very ill, but started for a stroll, Gam carrying my express. Half 
a mile above the Falls, and about three hundred yards from the 
bank, two hippopotami were having a romping match. They 
reared out of the water and played round and round like two 
ponderous puppies, opening their cavernous mouths and biting 
at each other, and performing a series of snorting waltzes. Then 
down they would plunge, and perhaps continue the dance below. 

I lay down behind a rock, of which I made a rest, and covered 
their play-ground (which was water) with the express. Ina 
minute or two up popped one, with his ear well above, and I 
pulled. The bullet with that peculiar “ plug” so pleasant to a 
hunter’s ear, crashed into his skull. He reared half out of the 
water, gave a tremendous yawn, and sank backwards. 

My next view of him was (much to my disgust) close to the 
edge of the western end ofthe Fall, where a magnificent foaming 
cascade rushes down by itself, and down rushed my poor hippo- 
potamus. Gam gave a wild howl of despair at seeing sucha 
splendid “ feed” made a present to the crocodiles, and I lamented 
the lost teeth. Turning up stream again I presently saw a lofty 
palm with fruit at the top like bunches of gigantic grapes, as 
large as tennis balls. It was the vegetable ivory of commerce, 
and I wanted a specimen. But Gam respectfully declined to 
climb the branchless trunk. He confidentially informed me that 
he was engaged to be married, and had already paid half the 
bride’s purchase money—in cows ; and (as Kaffirs have no life as- 
surance offices) I had to yield to his fit of matrimonial discretion. 

“TIl try and shoot down a bunch,” said I, whereat the dis- 
creet bridegroom-elect “smiled sarcastic.” But when, by a 
wonderfully lucky fluke, I cut one of the stems, and tumbled a 
fine bunch almost on to the grinning Gam’s head, his expression 
seriously altered. Mr. G. was a firm believer in witchcraft, and 
not familiar with modern express rifles. 

Being by this time very hungry, and having had no fresh meat 
for several days, I struck inland in search of a buck. After going 
about a mile, Gam gave a subdued whistle, and pointed to the 
top of a low hill about three hundred yards ahead, and there 
stood a buck contemplating us. I had just time to recognise it 
as a Harrisbuck (the handsomest in the country) when it dis- 
appeared over the brow. Up I ran, and peeping over, spied him 
and three others racing up the next hill. The three went into 
some thorns, but our first friend halted and stood sentry, with 
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just his head and neck showing from behind a rock. Judging 
him four hundred yards, I took a full sight, and cut away a 
thorn twig immediately over his ears. Alas, for dinner! I 
turned to Gam and found him beaming with immense smiles, no 
doubt at the relief of finding I was not a wizard after all; and 
his hunger had been appeased by a choice luncheon of fat cater- 
pillars. So he grinned contentedly. 

As for me, I felt too ill to go farther—fever had evidently got 
a strong hold of me; so I made a bee-line to the river, en route 
back to the wigwam. On getting near the water I saw a hippo’ 
about a hundred and fifty yards from the bank, close to which 
was an ant-hill quite ten feet high. Keeping this as a cover, I 
stalked quietly until reaching its base, then carefully climbed to 
the top and looked over, and saw—no’potamus. Up he rose, 
however, almost directly; but barely showing more than his 
ugly square nose and great red nostrils, and just giving one loud 
snort before again sinking. So he kept on, rising and sinking 
for half an hour, aud never giving mea fair shot. At last he 
relaxed his caution just a trifle, and put nearly half his head out, 
and I had my chance. The bullet evidently hit him plump, 
though he showed not a symptom of anything unusual; simply 
sinking in precisely the same manner as before. Gam said he 
was dead—but on what ground I failed to understand. How- 
ever, the boy was quite right—real “ Jam” on that occasion. 

In due course Behemoth’s carcase rose, and floated towards 
the shore in an eddy, but obstinately kept about fifty yards off. 
The next thing was to get him out. No sane nigger, especially 
one engaged to be married, would face water so swarming with 
crocodiles, and I had no canoe. But in a few minutes two were 
descried coming across the river. The vulture-like savages had 
heard the shot and scented meat—a free feed being the lazy 
Makololos’ heaven of happiness. 

[ told them (through Gam) that if they would tow the animal 
ashore I would give them the flesh, as I only wanted the teeth. 
To this they most joyfully agreed: quickly made the carcase 
fast between their two canoes, and vigorously began paddling to 
the shore—but it was to the ofer shore! Gam had translated 
my words too literally, and forgotten to designate which shore ; 
and the simple savages had evidently got their lawyer on board. 

Gam’s face was a picture—a “ Discord in black and ivory,” 
which would have been a fine “ fellow” along side a “ Harmony 
in white and ivory,’* by the renowned R.A. Mr. Whistler. 

* “« Harmony in white and ivory,” portrait of Zady Colin Campbell. One of the 


finest things Mr. Whistler ever painted. Now in the Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street Gallery. Note, by B. S. 
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But there was not a Whistler amongst the Makololos to take 
advantage of the study, and there was no time to lose if my first 
hippopotamus was to be bagged on that day. I at once made 
Gam repeat my message with the necesary addition. The Zam- 
besi pirates saw the joke, and enjoyed it vastly with a variety of 
ironical grins, and still paddled gaily azway. 

So I quickly mounted the ant-hill, rested my cocked rifle 
along the top and covered the nearer canoe. “Now, Gam,” 
said I, “just sing out this sharp ; "bout ship, or I'll send you all to 
Davy Fones.” At least that would have been the vulgar English 
of it; Davy Jones being represented on the Zambesi by the 
nearest hungry crocodile. My other two boys, Gwaza and the 
little Grandfather, had now joined us, and shouted a chorus to 
Gam’s solo ; and emphasised it by a dismal rubbing of their empty 
stomachs and pantomimic points into their gaping mouths. I 
was in a great rage, but could not help roaring with laughter till 
I nearly tumbled off my perch on the ant-hill. Gam had added 
a quantity of his own private advice, based on his belief in the 
shooting powers of my express, and the crest-fallen Makololos 
“caved in” and swung round their canoes, and the mighty ’pota- 
mus was quickly high and dry on the bank. 

I suppose I ought to have tried to improve the occasion by 
giving the robbers a short sermon on morality, as is the custom 
at home when thieves come to a tea fight; but the blackguards 
did not give me time Without even “ by your leave” to me, or 
a “thank you” to their local Mumbo Jumbo, they threw them- 
selves upon the mountain of meat like so many black vultures. 
Eighteen hungry niggers, with assegais for knives (and no forks), 
rushed with a roar at the the hippopotamus’s stomach, and cut, 
hacked, scrambled, and yelled. 

One drove in his assegais, and just missed his friend’s chin ; 
another (lower down) was chopping between number one’s legs; 
and there was altogether such a confused mass of arms, legs, 
heads, and assegais, all struggling for the fattest portion of the 
“undercut,” that I fully expect it would end in a free fight and a 
considerable quantity of Makololo débris being left amongst the 
bones of the animal. 

My own appetite was entirely taken away, and I retired to the 
wigwam feeling faint and very sick, My three boys, after several 
agonised and ‘beseeching glances to me, had joined the mob of 
banqueters ; and the last I saw of them was the little Grand- 
father’s head popping out now and then from the hippo’s interior. 
He must have been fond of tripe, for he ran imminent risk of 
losing hishead. After the uproar was over I sallied out to look 
after the killed and wounded. But nota single nigger, nor the 
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smallest piece of one, was left. And my boys had gone. And 
every atom of that enormous hippopotamus had gone, bones and 
all, excepting the under jaw. Behemoth had been dismembered 
with small assegais and carried off, and the place was deserted. 
So I went and lay down again, feeling a fit of fever coming on. 
Just as I was going off into a doze, the Makololo headman 
brought me the teeth. I expressed a polite hope that he and 
his friends had enjoyed a good dinner, and suggested broiled 
bones for their supper. 

He gave a greasy grin, and requested that I would “ make him 
a present.” 

“OQ! most worthy vulture,” answered I, in the best Makololo 
(and any African and other language that came to hand), “I 
have just given you a most handsome present ; enough meat for 
you and your merry men to last a week.” 

“ Sea-cow flesh very good,” admitted he, and after a pause— 
during which I thought he had gone—he added “ and very fat.” 

“Well, then, be off with you, and send my boys,” I cried, 
beginning to doze off again, for I felt exceedingly queer and 
heavy in my head. 

After a few minutes I opened my aching eyes, preparatory to 
putting a wet clothon my head, and there still stood that nigger 
glaring at me, like a vulture waiting for his prey. 

“What on earth are you waiting for?” roared I in a rage. 
At least I should have roared if my voice had responded to its 
owner's intention; but it did quite the reverse, and the roar 
resembled that of Bottom’s lion. 

“ A present,” cheerfully answered the black beast, looking at 
me more vulture-like every instant. 

“Why, you greedy hound, you have had everything, haven’t 
you?” 

“ No,” he instantly responded, “I haven't had the teeth.” 

This was too much; and Zambesi fever is no sweetener of the 
temper. I struggled to my feet, and he jumped back and picked 
up his assegai. 

If I had not been light-headed from fever I should have taken 
my rifle and frightened the brute away. As it was, I snatched 
up a little hatchet and went straight at him, parried his thrust, 
and seized hold of his assegai haft. Then, like an idiot, I 
threw down my axe, wrenched away his assegai and flung it be- 
hind me, and gave him “one-two,” straight from the shoulder. 
Over he went, but was up again in an instant and running like 
mad to his canoe. And barring what I suppose was a torrent of 
Makololo billingsgate—though it may have been a Zambesi 
boat song—the wretch troubled me no more. 
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Utterly upset I threw myself on the grass couch, and (I con- 
clude) fainted ; for the next thing I remember was finding Gam 
bathing my splitting head. He informed me he had bought, and 
brought over from the other side, some grain; but could get 
nothing else. I now had to go back the sixty-five miles to Pan- 
tamatinka, with the grain and hippo’s teeth as extra luggage. 

i That scoundrel of a headman had promised to provide carriers, 
but none came ; though a lot of the idle ruffians sat in an ever- 
lasting circle round my hut and calmly looked on. It turned out 
that he had reported me to be dying, so they preferred (like 
affectionate relations) keeping me with them, and inheriting my 
property. There they squatted all round, just like vultures ; for 
they always reminded me of those disgustingly sagacious scav- 
engers. I fancied I could see them chuckling over the merry 
wake they would give me (before giving my remains to the 
crocodiles) and the glorious scramble they would have for my 
belongings ! 

I might have pulled myself together with quinine, or proper 
medicine ; but I had nothing excepting tartar emetic (put up by 
mistake for quinine), and mottled soap, neither of which suited 
my constitution. However, a struggle had to be made. So 
next morning, after looking out and seeing the human vultures 
all round as usual, I told my three boys to each take a pack and 
make a start on the back track somehow. This they at once did, 
and I lay listening to the continuous jabber of my expectant 
legatees outside. From the little I could understand they were 
appraising my property, speculating as to how long they would 
have to wait for the funeral, and who would be chief mourner. 
So | layin torture, and listened with lively interest to their com- 
’ forting conversation, till my boys returned for a second load. 





j This continued till evening, when four packs alone remained. 
The boys shouldered three, and I got the fourth and last on my 
Kl own back, and we left that hateful circle to gaze at the empty 


hut at their leisure. 

| We camped only two miles from the river, but it took me 
| more than an hour to get half-way; by which time the boys 
had deposited their loads in camp and got back to my crawling 
self. Then the grandfather relieved me of my pack (which felt 
as heavy as a hundredweight of three-cornered bricks) and Gam 
f and Gwaza helped me along. 

Next morning, lo and behold! the carriers appeared ; and 
there was no mistaking those disappointed countenances. They 
had evidently got tired of watching that deserted wigwam. -I 
believe they only came because they felt certain I could not last 
! much longer, and were determined to be in at the death; even 
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in the respectable capacity of bearers. I could just manage to 
get about half a mile at a time ; then I would lie down and have 
a fit of the shakes, whilst the watchful carriers would form the 
usual circle of observation in eager expectation of the final 
shake. Some days, however, I did not see them from start to 
finish, and thought they had taken time by the forelock and 
my belongings as “a present” to their rascally headman. 
But no, every evening they duly appeared and formed that 
detestable circle, and comforted me with the same cheerful con- 
versation as of yore. At this time I had been without fresh 
meat for so long that I had quite a craving for some, and 
felt almost starved to death. About twenty miles from 
Pantamatinka, I lay down, feeling too ill ever to get up again, 
and really thought the end had at last come. But Providence 
mercifully came to my aid. I saw a large eagle make a swoop 
about a hundred yards from me, and as it did not rise 
again, I guessed something good to eat had been struck. This 
happy thought put new life into me and I managed to get to 
the spot. My ravenous looks fairly frightened the eagle, and 
he fled. Had he stood his ground and fought it out, 1 should 
have been an easy loser ; the bird would have thrashed me in a 
quarter of a single round, without turning a feather. 

But the king of birds was generous and behaved as nobly as 
is his custom, and flew away ; and I stretched myself lovingly 
alongside the prize—a beautiful little deer, of a sort I had not 
before seen. All the carriers were ahead, but to my joy I pre- 
sently saw the faithful “Jam” striding along with my express 
and gun, acting as whipper-in to the pack of carriers. Oh! how 
I enjoyed that broiled venison steak! although in reality it was 
as dry and tasteless as so much wool. How refreshed I felt ; 
and what a heartfelt grace I said after that blessed dinner! 
Twenty-four hours afterwards 1 had accomplished the remaining 
twenty miles and reached Pantamatinka. There I happily got 
proper medicines and delicious food, and every kind attention. 
But first of all W. (the cwner of the trading wagon and its 
freight) insisted on my swallowing a glass of hollands, saying he 
always took it for fever in that locality. The effect on me was 
something awful. It seemed to go straight to my brain, and make 
me quite crazy. But the kind-hearted amateur doctor was 
perfectly satisfied. 

“ Now you'll be all right again in no time,” was his cheering 
remark as he helped me to my wagon and on to the feather bed 
in it. How unspeakably comfortable it did feel, and how thank- 
full was! Then the dear old fellow brought me a big dose of 
quinine, podophyline, and opium, covered me with countless 
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blankets, and wrapped my aching head in cloths soaked in cool 
vinegar. 

I suppose I fell asleep. But it appeared to me simply one 
long unbroken nightmare till I woke at noon next day in my 
sober senses. Thank goodness, my brains were quite clear 
again, though my legs felt as though they belonged to a very 
aged cripple. The following midnight I was aroused by a 
tremendous commotion outside. The dogs were charging a 
lion through a hole in the palisade, and he was hunting them 
in again. Such a roaring, barking, yapping, and yelping, I don’t 
suppose was ever before heard in such close proximity to so sick 
an invalid, under the strictest orders “not to be disturbed on 
any account whatever.” Instead of a quarter of a mile of deep 
straw outside a family mansion, and a pampered menial at each 
street corner to repel obtrusive organ-grinders, there I lay in a 
springless wagon with a hungry lion a few yards off, roaring to 
get at me. It was a most beautiful moonlight night, but I was 
much too weak to move. 

“ Never mind, old man,” observed W. next day, as he was 
skinning the lion, “never mind, there are plenty more lions, 
and you've got the consolation of having bagged a hippopo- 
tamus and had a mill with a Makololo; don’t be greedy.” 
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